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Andrew Maxwell 
LORD RUSSELL AND THE H-BOMB 


The very carefully thought-out statement on nuclear weapons signed by 
Russell, Einstein, Muller, Joliot-Curie, Bridgman, Powell, Rotblat and 
Yukawa, and issued by Russell to the Press with such a flourish, deserves 
to be most carefully weighed. The signatories are persons eminent in their 
respective fields, and the statement, liberally garnished with humanistic 
sentiments, has been represented and received as one of the most signifi- 
cant protests against the use of nuclear weapons that has yet been made. 
They write: 
“We are speaking on this occasion not as members of this or that nation, 


continent or creed, but as human beings, members of the species Man, whose 
continued existence is in doubt”; 


and again, 
“we want you [i.e. the public], if you[!] can, to ... consider yourselves as 


members of a biological species which has had a remarkable history, and whose 
disappearance none of us can desire”; 


and again, 
“we appeal, as human beings [sic], to human beings: Remember your humanity, 


and forget the rest. If you [!] can do so, the way lies open to a new Paradise; 
if you [!] cannot, there lies before you the risk of universal death”, 


Well, irrespective of whether it will necessarily open the way to a new 
Paradise I propose to act on this excellent advice, viz., wholly to set aside 
all sectional or partisan considerations, and to subject the essentials of the 
statement to a purely human. . . critical analysis. And, since I can remem- 
ber my humanity and forget the rest, I shall open the critical analysis with 
the declaration: 

For all their fine words, Lord Russell and the signatories precisely do 
not behave simply “as human beings” addressing themselves to human 
beings. 

They write: 

“We shall try to say no single word which should appeal to one group rather 


than to another. All, equally, are in peril, and, if the peril is understood, there 
is no hope that they may collectively avert it.” 


Now it is, of course, true that all are in peril, irrespective of whether 
the “peril” noted by Russell and the scientists is the one that has at present 
to be emphasized. 

It is, however, a thoroughly unhuman subterfuge (even if in accord with 
the abstract requirement of “logic”: every human being is a human being! ) 
to pretend that, in connection with nuclear production, present experiments 
and their possible application in war, all the various groups of humanity are 
equally involved, and have all at present divergent interests on the same 
plane, which have thus all equally to be disregarded. This is by no means 
the case. Quite the contrary: the first and completely human duty of those 
who wish to come forward as models of human behaviour in our funda- 
mentally unhuman society is to lay bare the unhumanity, and sharply to 
differentiate the opposing interests of those who act unhumanly from those 
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who suffer from those acts irrespective of whether this does not “appeal” 
equally to those who suffer and to those who cause the suffering. 

But Russell and the scientists do not see it like this. Guided by an 
unhuman “logic”, they. cheerfully lump together the majority who suffer 
from wanton acts that put the very survival of humanity in question with 
the minority who commit these acts (as though it were here merely a ques- ° 
tion of two “groups” with no essential difference between them), and then 
proceed to say nothing that will not “appeal” to both. The result: They 
say only what “appeals” to the ruling minority, thus leaving the majority 
of mankind at the mercy of the very “group” whose actions have brought 
mankind to the brink of utter disaster. 

These revolting tactics (which assuredly cannot “appeal” to the majority 
of people once these know what is involved) have a compulsion of their 
own which involves Russell and the signatories in a gross fraud. (The term 
“fraud” may not “appeal” as much to some “groups” as to others — but 
the strictly human point of view demanded by the statement also requires, 
inter alia, that everything be called by its right name. It is of no impor- 
tance in matters affecting the destiny of humanity, as a whole, or of 
portions of mankind, that wrong actions may have been done from the 
noblest impulse; the result alone is what counts.) 

The fraud consists in this: Instead of dealing with the real danger 
actually threatening mankind, the cumulative radioactive contamination 
resulting from the testing of nuclear weapons in peace-time which at a 
certain point can lead to the extinction of life on earth irrespective of 
whether there is a war or not, the statement, intent on saying only what 
is “appealing” to the ruling groups engaged on the tests, focuses attention 
on a danger which as yet does not exist (a possible war in the future).* 

In keeping with this assiduous concern for not offending the ruling 
groups, the statement introduces the general public (scilicet the majority 
of mankind!) only in order to complain pettishly that “it still thinks in 
terms of the obliteration of cities”, and does not grasp the dangers of war, 
and to imply that political changes which are desirable cannot be brought 
about because the general public finds them “distasteful”. 

And what are these changes? 

With portentous gravity the authors write: 

“Here, then, is the problem we present to: you, stark and dreadful and 
inescapable: Shall we [sic!] put an end to the human race, or shall mankind 
renounce war? People will not face this alternative because it is so difficult to 


abolish war. The abolition of war will demand distasteful. limitations of 
sovereignty. But what perhaps impedes understanding of the situation more than 


* In discussion with many people I have been repeatedly told that even though 
no specific mention is made of the dangers of the tests, an unprejudiced reader 
would understand it as implied by the whole tenor of the statement. Happily, this 
mistaken human attitude toward the signatories of the statement (it was quite 
naturally considered, from a human point of view, incredible that it should not at 
least be implied that the tests were dangerous and ought to be stopped) can be 
corrected by Russell himself. In an interview published in Peace News (15th July, 
1955), Russell answers the question “Do you propose that no further experiments 
should be carried (out), in view of the dangers of fall-out, etc.?”, with the words 
“No such proposals have been made”. Oh brave new world that hath such people 
in it! 
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‘ anything else is that the term ‘mankind’ feels vague and abstract. People scarcely 
realize in imagination that the danger is to themselves and their children and 
their grandchildren, and not only to a dimly apprehended humanity. They can 
scarcely bring themselves to grasp that they, individually, and those whom they 

' love, are in imminent danger of perishing agonizingly. And so they hope that 

paheee, war may be allowed to continue provided modern weapons are pro- 

ited. 

It is altogether in keeping with the peculiar “humanistic” notions of 
Russell and the other signatories, that they should seriously consider that 
the bulk of mankind for whatever reason they may give, “hope that perhaps 
war may be allowed to continue” with or without nuclear weapons. It takes 
an ordinary human being who does not strut and fret on a “humanistic” 
perch high above the day-to-day worries of ordinary people to realize that 
fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, uncles, aunts, who all have suffered in 
the various wars unleashed by the ruling groups for whom Russell and the 
others are producing this palatable statement, regard the prospect of 
another war of any kind with the utmost dread and horror, and assume a 
fatalistic attitude to it only because they do not know how to act to prevent 
it. Just for this reason, that a fatalistic attitude is unavoidable and the 
work of day-to-day living in conditions either already appalling or despite 
temporary upswings generally worsening has to be got through, people put 
the horror out of mind (consciousness of the horror combined with a feel- 
ing of impotence to change things would drive everyone mad) and get on 
with daily life as cheerfully as possible. 

It is the responsibility of those better informed to give people who have 
neither the training nor the opportunity, the information required to 
awaken a consciousness of the fact that a change for the better is in the 
given conditions possible (everyone is aware that a change for the worse is 
taking place under his nose), and to show how such a change can be 
effected. 

Here, too, the statement produces only trumpery illusions more disgrace- 
ful by far than those for which it blames the public because it sets up as 
knowing so much more than the generality. People, it avers, find the notion 
of limitation of sovereignty distasteful. How could it be otherwise, since 
limitation of national sovereignty cannot come about except by the creation 
of what goes by the name of a “supranational authority”, against which 
the public would be even more powerless than against the oppressive 
actions of national governments. The instinct of the public here is sound. 
How sound is shown by some further strange humanistic ideas of Russell’s 
(whether the other signatories share these ideas I do not know). In the 
already mentioned interview published in Peace News Russell was asked, 
“If ah international force were set up, would it not be more effective if 
armed with nuclear weapons?” To this he replied, “Yes, it probably would. 
It might perhaps have the more primitive (sic!) forms ‘of nuclear weapons 
that are mot so dangerous”. What a gloriously humanistic outlook Russell 
has! What a noble vision of the future of humanity with which to assuage 
the sorrows of those hapless victims of Nagasaki and Hiroshima whose 
children born ten years after these “not so dangerous” nuclear weapons 
show .double the rate of gross abnormalities! What a vision of the “new 
Paradise” spoken of in the statement, when an international force will be 
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able to maintain “law and-order” by dropping not so dangerous atom 
bombs on men, women and children protesting against injustice! This 
would be a true modern version of the Pax Romana described in the words 
Tacitus puts into the mouth of an old inhabitant of these islands: “They 
make a desert, and they call it peace.” With this difference, however, that 
whereas what the Romans destroyed could in the course of time be rebuilt, 
the land could bear again, and succeeding generations were not affected, 
Russell’s monstrous suggestion (and despite this he is brazen enough to 
pose as “a human being, speaking to human beings”! ) would have irrever- 
sible genetic effects the horror of which is only now being better appre- 
ciated by those acquainted with recent medical statistics available from 
Japan, yet whose ultimate scope no-one can predict. Is it any wonder that 
the public, to whom Russell the barbarian recommends this “solution”, 
should find it “distasteful”? 

Yet public “distaste” is not the reason why the signatories’ proposals for 
the limitation of national sovereignty are not immediately put into effect. 
And it is a measure of their disgusting hypocrisy that under the cloak of 
humanism they should debit the public with a responsibility for a develop- 
ment (or lack of it) which springs out of the social system itself. The 
so-called “solution” of affairs by a limitation of national sovereignty pari 
passu with the emergence of “supra-national” authority is one which has 
not waited for the Russells & Co., but has always been a tendency in 
capitalism (concentration of political and economic power) which on a 
world-scale has gained in momentum and scope ever since the end of 
World War I. Even before that, however, many once independent peoples 
found their affairs forcibly “solved” by being reduced to colonial status 
which “limited” their national sovereignty. Today, this tendency begins to 
encompass those nations which had achieved national sovereignty in the 
early period of capitalism and increasingly find themselves placed under 
control, partitioned, involved in “defensive” alliances carrying limitations 
of independence, and drawn into agreements for economic “integration” 
which fetter their development to a greater or lesser degree. This is the 
substance of the “limitation of national sovereignty” peddled by Russell & 
Co., which, if it should ever in the absence of war or a radical social 
change proceed to its conclusion, would assuredly take the form of world 
totalitarian rule by the most powerful state, the United States. 

It stands to reason that no ruling minority in any country willingly 
accepts being placed under the tutelage of a foreign power but yields only 
grudgingly and in piecemeal fashion what circumstances make inevitable, 
so long as it is not subjugated by force of arms. 

It shows a pitiful lack of comprehension to suppose, as Russell and the 
others do, that the competitive struggle for final mastery of the world 
which is currently being played out today can be halted at some point by 
“international agreement” involving only “some” agreed limitation of 
sovereignty by the contracting parties. 

Yet they can see no other way. They correctly note that “whatever 
agreements not to use H-bombs had been reached in time of peace, they 
would no longer be binding in time of war, and both sides would set to 
work to manufacture H-bombs as soon as war broke out, for, if one side 
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manufactured them and the other did not, the side that manufactured them 
would inevitably be victorious”. And in the next paragraph beg the 
question by writing: “. .. the abolition of thermo-nuclear weapons (as 
part of a general reduction of armaments), if each side believed that the 
other had carried it out sincerely, would lessen the fear of a sudden attack 
in the style of Pearl Harbour, which at present keeps both sides in a state 
of nervous apprehension.” 

And how pray is it to be achieved that each side believes that the other 
had carried it out sincerely? By the already often proposed international 
inspection perhaps? But what use is international inspection unless each 
side believes that the other is sincerely allowing a proper inspection of all 
installations capable of producing thermo-nuclear weapons? The test of 
the sincerity is dependent upon means which to be successful presuppose 
the sincerity as already existing. 

However much one twists and turns in the closed circle of power- 
political possibilities, the result in the end is the same: the desirable 
solution (“continual progress in happiness, knowledge and wisdom”) is 
impossible because competition for world mastery by a minority is the 
only possibility given by the profit-system, even though the outcome of the 
struggle may, if it should come to war, be the mutual destruction of the 
competitors and (incidentally, so to speak) humanity as well. 

Russell and the signatories have in the end nothing at all to offer. Their 
pitiful resolution urging “the Governments of the world to realize, and to 
acknowledge publicly, that their purposes can not be furthered by a world 
war’, and urging “them, consequently, to find peaceful means for the 
settlement of all matters of dispute between them”, is not worth the 
slightest consideration. 

In the first place, it says nothing that heads of governments have not 
said for the last decade at least. All governments are (publicly!) the 
standard-bearers of peace and plenty, until the “other side” “forces” them 
to involve the world in war and misery. All governments are (publicly! ) 
always earnestly seeking to find peaceful means for securing their “legiti- 
mate interests” (which in capitalism are always to the disadvantage of the 
“legitimate interests” of their competitors) and for the solution of all out- 
standing questions, until such time as the “legitimate interests” can no 
longer be secured, nor the outstanding questions “solved”, except by war. 

In the second place, it gives not the least indication of what means the 
so appealingly adjured governments are to use for the settlement of all 
matters of dispute between them, other than the means they have so far 
used which, as anyone may see for himself from the state of the world, have 
to date neither opened the way to the new Paradise, nor led to a “continual 
progress in happiness, knowledge and wisdom” for the majority of the 
people of the world. 

In short: the statement in effect gives the Governments of the world 
carte blanche to act as they see fit, which means, it supports the very men 
and the policies which have brought the present crisis of humanity to pass. 
Is it any. wonder that Sir Anthony Eden remarked: 


“IT therefore welcome the fact that the statement recognizes that it is war 
itself and not nuclear weapons which must be abolished, and that the renuncia- 
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tion of nuclear weapons must form part of a general reduction of armaments. 


This is in full accord with the policy which Her Majesty’s Government have 
consistently followed,” 


And, accordingly, Russell and the signatories agreeing, Her Majesty’s 
Government, intent on abolishing war, are in concert with the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Russia, proceeding to manufacture and test 
nuclear weapons which will further poison the world, until the Greek 
kalends arrive when there will be general agreement on disarmament and 
the abolition of war. (Whether by that time there will be anybody left in 
the world is a matter too speculative to be gone into.) 

Despite this, it is Russell and the signatories who have the temerity to 
accuse the general public, or better put, the majority of mankind, of having 
but a vague and abstract understanding of the term “mankind”, of only 
dimly apprehending “humanity”, and who question whether the majority 
of mankind can think simply as human beings. It is these same people who, 
while servilely begging the executioners of mankind to play the game “in 
the earnest hope” (to use Russell’s impressively humanistic words), “that 
they may [!] agree to allow[!] their [!] citizens to survive”, impudently 
adjure mankind, with a doubt as to their capacity for so arduous and lofty 
a behaviour which comes “naturally” only to illuminati, to remember their 
humanity and forget the rest. 

This egregious condescension to the “common man” is the product of 
the most common, vulgar lack of apprehension of even the very rudiments 
of a true humanistic viewpoint, characteristic of those besotted by power- 
political considerations wholly alien to the needs and interests of humanity. 

Russell and the signatories must learn that humanism, like charity, begins 
at home, and that a true humanist (one who remembers not merely his 
own, but also others’, humanity) does not peevishly lecture to the majority 
of mankind about their dim apprehension of humanity (if it be dim — and 
it is questionable whether it could be as dim as that of the authors of the 
statement — it is the result of inhuman conditions over which the majority 
of mankind have as yet no control), but gives them the means of achieving 
a clearer apprehension. That is, he provides correct information (for 
instance, he never confounds the innocent victim with the executioner and 
then says what will “also” appeal to the executioner), helps, as far as he 
can, to clarify the many confusing problems which people encounter the 
moment they think about making the world fit for human beings to live in, 
and so works with mankind towards the dissolution of humanity’s distress. 
A true humanist, furthermore, is one who directs the attention of people 
to present dangers (where these exist) against which they may successfully 
struggle; not one who, like Russell & Co., on the specious pretext that this 
will not “appeal” to the executioner, deliberately diverts attention from it 
to future possible dangers against which it is impossible to struggle success- 
fully (except by dealing first with the actual danger which has not even 
been mentioned). 

It cannot be repeated too often or too strongly that the danger which at 
present faces mankind results from the testing of nuclear weapons. 

There is an urgent need for the widest dissemination of a comprehensive 
account of these dangers in order that the public may be fully informed, 
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and be in a position to protest in Britain and the United States against any 
further tests.* ae 

Once it has been possible by public protest to stop the tests, there will be 
time to discuss what means are available to go beyond this. One thing is 
certain: people having won one victory in the direction of creating condi- 
tions in which human beings can: live in greater security, will not stop 
a but will seek means to go further on the road to a sane, humane 
world. 


As for Russia: the stopping of further tests in the West, and an inter- 
national climate of opinion strongly against their resumption, will make it 
extremely difficult for Bulganin, Kruschev, Molotov and the whole gang 
to pose as champions of human welfare if they continue testing nuclear 
weapons (when now the actions particularly of the United States with 
regard to the tests makes it the easiest thing in the world). There is no 
need for agreements which, as the statement has cogently argued, are not 
worth the paper they are written on. 

In any case, it is clear to everyone (and particularly to one who has ‘a 
very definite and clear apprehension of humanity), that the fact that Russia 
may continue the tests is no ceason for permitting the governments in the 
West to help putting the survival of humanity in question. 

If Russell and the signatories are in earnest in their concern for the fate 
of humanity, let them help in this essential work. Either that, or let them 
stop pretending that they have any concern (humanistic or not), and let 
them come forward openly in their proper dress: that of supporters of the 
ruling minorities and their inhuman policies. 


August 5th, 1955. 


* An indication of the scope of the ravages in all probability caused by these 
tests comes from the News Chronicle (10th June, 1955) under the headline, 
“H-Bomb Trials Will Ruin Us, Say Farmers”: “Farmers in Warwickshire, com- 
plaining of the most disastrous weather in memory, yesterday called for a world- 
wide inquiry by scientists to find out if ‘A’ and ‘H’ bomb explosions were the 
cause. 

“They no longer believe that the bomb tests are not to blame, and the farmers 
back up their claims that ‘something abnormal’ is unbalancing the weather with 
these facts: 

1. There has not been a good season for four years, 

2. Hundreds of acres in the country have gone sour through too much rain. 
3. Sheep and cattle are sterile in larger numbers than ever before. 

4. The lambing season has been the worst in memory. 

“The ‘farmers’ philosophy’ that nature rights itself has not been true since 
1950, they say. Crops are getting worse year by year. 

“A resolution from the country’s branch of the N.F.U. (National Farmers’ 
Union), representing 3,500 farmers in Warwickshire, will be sent to national H.Q. 
today, calling for a scientific inquiry, preferably set up by the United Nations. 

“Mr. Harold Couch, who for thirty-four years has farmed 1,000 Warwickshire 
acres, and who proposed the resolution at the branch meeting, declared that if the 
weather does not improve, within the next two years, farming as it is known today 
would disappear.” 





Matthys Vermeulen 


ATOMIC WEAPONS AND OUR 
CONSCIENCE* 


In the last few months when I have read our newspapers I have often 
not understood what to make of them. 

ae write about atomic war as about the most ordinary affair in the 
world. 

In the Handelsblad of 28th January a military correspondent discusses 
with the coldest cold-blocdedness the possibility of a plan to hang a radio- 
active curtain between West Europe and East Europe. A radioactive curtain 
which no one can get through. That curtain would be achieved by means 
of atomic bombs whose craters and their noxious active-radius will cut a 
sort of unbridgeable gulf, which will run from Liibeck to the Swiss border. 
The writer estimates that 600 atomic bombs are necessary for this, and he 
finds that little, only 5 per cent approximately of the American supply, 
which amounts to 10,000. 

Is a more terrible fancy thinkable? 

Do you still remember how much clamour there was a short while ago 
in the newspapers over the French village of Tignes, that had to disappear 
under the water of an artificial sea which was to be used in obtaining 
electrical current? 

Everyone shed a tear at the fate of the villagers who had to surrender 
their church, the churchyard where their beloved dead rested, and their 
whole past, to destruction and oblivion for the sake of a productive goal. 

Just compare now. 

The distance between Liibeck and the Swiss border is about 750 kilo- 
metres as the crow flies. That is longer than from here to Berlin. That is 
from here to the middle of France. That line cuts through a thickly popu- 
lated area. 

How many villages can be lying there with their churches and church- 
yards? With their memories? 

How many cities? 

500? 400? 300? 

How many productive undertakings with their villages and cities will fly 
up into the air? 

How many square kilometres of fruitful land, of beautiful country, which 
Europe is all too short of, will also become lost? 

I do not quickly feel pity for the Germans. But when I read of those 
plans, I lamented for them. 

I also lamented for ourselves. That something so monstrous as that cold- 
blooded, heartless, useless, mad destruction over a length of 750 kilometres 


* This is a translation of an article which first appeared in the newspaper 
De Groene Amsterdammer of 19th February, 1955. 


9 
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can be printed and read in good Holland without a hurricane of protest 
and abhorrence arising. 

But everything which concerns atomic war is told in the most neutral 
terms, as over a cup of coffee, and it is swallowed like a cup of coffee. 

That radioactive trench from Liibeck to Switzerland is meanwhile a 
peace measure, a protective measure. What will it be when the genuine war 
breaks out, when the rest of the American supply explodes on Europe? 
5,000 Hiroshimas. 5,000 Nagasakis. 

Is there a clearer proof necessary to demonstrate that people are on the 
wrong path? On the way to their abyss? 

We see things no longer as they are. We have been broken of that habit. 
It is feared that we will get anxious and resist. Even now, while long since 
the world should no longer have been able to sleep from fear, and should 
long have been up in arms, since the General Staff of the West has decided 
on atomic war, even now the reality is still silenced and veiled. Must we 
become anxious and resist when it is too late? 

Yet the devastations which we prepare and the mass slaughter of people 
which we are to bring about, do not belong in the forefront of the series of 
arguments with which atomic war is condemned and rejected. Without any 
doubt we surpass in horrors, and ghastliness, in contempt for humanity, 
all barbarians of previous history, the wildest of the wild, and even the 
head-hunters. Against that, however, there also exists some work of charity, 
in theory and in practice, and surely also mercy. We mean just that there 
is still a civilization to represent, by thinking normally, and by possessing a 
strong conscience. 

We must therefore ask in the first place: What is left over under the 
light of the atom bomb of the principles which form the basis of our 
conscience and of our civilization? 

Remember Coventry. 

Remember the cry of horror which went up everywhere against the 
criminals who dared such a thing. They called that ausradieren (erasure). 
The French have invented from that the word coventryize and put it into 
their dictionaries. Like a stain. Like a brand. 

Today we ourselves are contriving the same crime. But on a thousand 
times worse scale. For we should be committing this crime with atomic 
weapons which Hitler and Goering did not have. 

On a thousand times worse scale. For there is an essential difference 
between the weapons, which we at present call conventional weapons, and 
the atomic bomb. 

Here is to be seen that essential difference: 

All weapons which preceded the atomic bomb are relative weapons. 
Weapons which a person still had a chance to avert from himself, to take 
cover from, and to defend himself against. He could escape them. An 
extremely small chance sometimes. But always still a chance. 

The A-bomb and the H-bomb are absolute weapons. They are weapons 
against which there exists no help. Not a single chance of help. Not a 
single chance to escape. When, the moment an H-bomb fell at the Leidse 
Plein, in the following second all Amsterdam and all Amsterdammers would 
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rise upwards in a gigantic cloud of hot dust. Even the most harmless little 
children. 

What does this imply? What does this say? What follows from it? 

It signifies that during this appalling moment in Amsterdam, at a certain 
point in our solar system, at a certain point in our Universe 

there will no longer be Law, 

no Judge, 

no Innocence, 

no Protector of the Innocent, 

no longer a distinction between Guilt and Innocence, 

no mercy, 

not even hope of mercy, 

no pity, 

not even hope of pity, 

no one to whom we can appeal, anywhere, 

no Administration, 

no longer a Guardian to save some ideas of value, and without which the 

world becomes worthless, 

no longer a God, 

not even the semblance of a God. 

Everything consequently which the human being in human memory has 
thought, believed, hoped, striven for and loved, will be wiped out by that 
H-bomb and will sink away into nothing. Religion, philosophy, theology, 
art, the laws of today, the past and of the future. All humanity will become 
a figment of the imagination. Not one learned man can deny this. 

Up to now this consequence of the H-bomb has not been mentioned by 
the spiritual herdsmen of the people. Not a word, although that conse- 
quence touches the kernel of all that is. Why have they omitted that? 

But yet in another sense the Atom bombs are absolute weapons. 

When a scientifically calculated quantity of these bombs are exploded, 
they can envelop the earth and its atmosphere with an emanation of radio- 
active elements, which destroys all life on this planet, which makes any 
life impossible for a period of centuries. 

The whole Creation, which has endured four thousand million years, 
the whole creation of the earth and everything which has happened in 
those four thousand million years — also the birth of Christ — can be 
blewn to nothing with Atomic weapons. 

So great has become the power of Man. He can erase the Creation, 
coventryize. Shall such power turn into madness? Shall such power be 
used for crime? 

Whether we call the First Beginning God, the Demiurge, the Great 
Architect, the Creative Spirit, Nature, or entitle it with another name, 
that First Beginning is threatened, is attacked in its being, by that power 
when it becomes criminal. 

Whatever our belief be: 

The Atomic-bomb is an anti-Life weapon. The Atomic-bomb is an anti- 
God weapon. The Atomic-bomb is an anti-Human weapon. 

From any angle, from the moral, the ethical, the theological, the philoso- 
phical, the juridical, the artistic, and moreover from the angle of ordinary 
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-healthy human understanding the Atomic weapon is an unforgiveable 
weapon, a godless weapon, an immoral weapon, a criminal weapon. A 
weapon that makes the most just cause unjust. A weapon that we must not 
keep. A weapon which man must not use on penalty of eternal death. 

Under this watch-word must the struggle against the Atomic weapon be 
joined over the whole world. We shall then not only save our bodies, our 
goods and chattels, we shall also save the honor of the human being. 

More than once in modern times have we, people of Holland, been the 
conscience of Europe. We must be that again and must remain that, until 
the conscience of the remaining nations gives account of what there stands 
to be done when an indictment such as this is presented. 


HUMAN RIGHTS PROBLEMS IN 
OKINAW A* 


Excerpt from a letter of Kazuo Suzuki. March 15, 1955 


“I am sending you the material of ‘Human Rights 
Problems in Okinawa which I requested of the 
Japan Civil Liberties Union (Mr. Shinkichi Unno, 
the chief manager) especially for you. I introduced 
Contemporary Issues to him and he consented to my 
proposal to appeal to American citizens about the 
present status of affairs in Okinawa through your 
Contemporary Issues. I do hope you will deal with 
it just like ‘Most Secret Politics in Togoland’!” 


1. In Okinawa, which is the island group situated off the southwestern 
part of Japan, more than 780,000 people live in various islands such as. 
Okinawa Main Island, Miyako isle, Yaeyama isles, etc. These islands, 
occupied by the United States Forces during the Pacific War, have been 
placed, despite the conclusion of the Peace Treaty in 1952, in such a 
status, under article 3, that “The United States of America shall have the 
right to exercise all or a part of the administrative, legislative and judiciary 
powers over the territories, and inhabitants of these islands including their 
territorial waters”. While the United States has been constructing gigantic 
military bases in the islands, numerous instances have arisen, which cannot 
be overlooked nor tolerated from a human point of view, in which lands of 
the inhabitants were compulsorily seized for military bases, and the: 
owners’ freedoms and human rights were violated. We, the Japan Civil 
Liberties Union, would like to report on this miserable situation which is 
still prevalent in Okinawa. 

2. Okinawa used to be called the Okinawa Prefecture of Japan and was. 
placed under direct military administration of the United States following: 


* This is a translation from the Japanese. 
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the Pacific War. Since April, 1952, it has been under the rule of the 
Ryukyuan. Government which was established under the Ryukyu Islands 
United States Civil Government Ordinance No. 13. It is provided that the 
Ryukyuan Government “may exercise all of the authorities of government 
in the Ryukyu Islands” (Article 2, Ordinance No. 13). Their- inhabitants are 
guaranteed the basic freedoms of democratic nations including the free- 
doms of religion, speech, assembly, petition and publication, as well as 
safety from illegal search, illegal arrest, or deprivation of life, liberty or 
property without proper legal procedures (Article 6). But under the same 
Ordinance, the Ryukyuan Government is called upon to “obey the 
ordinances, proclamations, and directives to be issued by the United States 
Civil Government” (proviso, Article 2), and the “Deputy Governor”, who 
is an active military officer of the United States. He “retains the right, in 
case of need, to refuse, prohibit or suspend the enforcement of the laws, 
ordinances, or regulations enacted by the Ryukyu Government, executive 
agencies, or their representative agencies, and to direct the promulgation of 
laws, ordinances, or regulations he may deem appropriate, thereby exer- 
cising all or a part of the authority in Ryukyu by himself” (Article 7). As 
a consequence, the authority of the Ryukyu Government exists in little 
more than name only. The Ryukyu Government, centering around the Head 
of Government, appointed by the United States Forces, has played only 
the role of a mouthpiece or liaison agency of the United States Forces. 
Furthermore, the military Deputy Governor has been gradually concen- 
trating in himself the powers of the legislature, the executive and the 
judiciary. Thus, he has dissolved the legislature or refused to enforce laws 
enacted by the legislature, solely on his own. Thereby, the basic human 
rights of the Okinawa people have been arbitrarily curbed or violated 
under the guise of the military needs of the United States Forces. 

3, The paramount grievance of the Okinawan inhabitants is that their 
cultivated lands and forests are compulsorily expropriated and _ their 
dwelling houses forcibly demolished for the construction of American 
‘| military bases. According to figures disclosed by the United States Forces 
in April, 1954, the area they control in Okinawa reached 42,424.5 acres or 
14 per cent of the total area and 41:2 per cent of the total cultivated area 
of Okinawa. Because of this expropriation of lands, the average area culti- 
vated by one farm household, which stood at around 1.4 acres in 1939, 
dwindled to only about 0.88 acres in 1951. Farmers tilling less than 0.245 
acres comprise 40 per cent of the total number of farmers and nearly 80 
per cent of the farmers cultivate less than 0.735 acres. With agriculture, the 
basic industry of Okinawa being destroyed in this way, the farmers have 
been forced to reduce their farming units drastically. Those inhabitants 
‘| who have lost their lands and were driven out of their dwelling-houses were 
simply thrown out onto the roadside. No steps were taken to guarantee 
their livelihood. They have degenerated into base-construction workers, 
transient laborers and slave-wage laborers working for the United States 
Forces in Okinawa. ; 

‘ The sequestration of lands has been carried out through the “Land 
Expropriation Ordinance” (U.S. Civit Government Ordinance No. 109) 
since April, 1953. According to this Ordinance, land ruled as necessary by 
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the United States Civil Government may be expropriated irrespective of 
the wishes of its owner. If the landowner does not consent to the expropria- 
tion, the Americans can forcibly expropriate his land in thirty days. In the 
light of this seizure of their lands, which deprived the inhabitants of their 
means of livelihood, the owners have repeatedly petitioned the government 
or resisted the expropriation with force at times. In such cases, however, 
military units of United States Forces were ordered out to suppress them. 
For instance, in December, 1953, bulldozers came out into the suburbs of 
Naha, quite suddenly, to start levelling ground in preparation for the con- 
struction of the attached facilities of the Oroku Air Unit. With the alarm- 
bell clanging violently, approximately 1,000 inhabitants, including school 
children, blocked the passage of the bulldozers. About 300 Gls, armed 
with bayonets, tear gas, machine guns, etc., were rushed to the spot on 
board armored trucks. They encircled the inhabitants, who had squatted 
down on the cultivated land, and after reading the United States Forces’ 
Order before them, committed acts of violence upon the inhabitants by 
beating with rifles and kicking them with their feet, forcing them to move 
out of the agricultural land. The inhabitants were also called upon to quit 
their houses within forty-eight hours after the eviction notice had been 
served and were comforted with $100 compensation for removal. In quite a 
few cases, their houses were demolished’ by bulldozers when they failed to 
quit them in the specified time. Thus, we see that there is an increasing 
trend discernible towards land confiscation, carried out forcibly, in line 
with the expansion of military bases in Okinawa. In November, 1954, at 
Ginowan Village, 114.38 acres of paddy fields and twenty-three farm 
heuses centering around the Isa hamlet were expropriated and had to be 
vacated. At Iejima, approximately 398.7 acres of farm lands and housing 
area in the Majiya and Nishizaki hamlets were turned into a firing range 
for the United States Air Force. The 1,200 inhabitants of these two hamlets 
had their lives endangered by the incessantly falling shells, and were forced 
to move out. In Mekari hamlet, Mawashi City, 122.55 acres of farm lands 
and about fifty farm houses were expropriated and their inhabitants ordered 
out. 

In addition, rentals for these expropriated lands were extremely low. 
According to the Land Section of the Ryukyu Government, the United 
States Forces pay an average of 1.8 cents per tsubo annually and 0.15 
cents per month (one tsubo equals four square yards). The United States 
Forces have arbitrarily set their prices without consulting the Okinawan 
landowners. For instance, at Ginowan Village the United States Forces 
decided on 2.7 cents per ¢subo as the assessed value of a housing lot while 
the private assessed value of the lot was 37 cents. A housing lot at Ishikawa 
Village was assessed by the Americans at 3 cents per tsubo while the 
private assessment was between 33 and 50 cents. Generally speaking, the 
value decided by the United States Forces is only one-ninth of the value 
demanded by the landowners at the prevailing price. In addition, for every 
unit of forests, plains, cemetery, etc., a uniform land rental of only 8 cents 
has been paid annually (regardless of the size of the area). Now, here is an 
example of a farmer whose 0.32 acres of land is being used by the United 
States Forces. He receives the annual rental of $16.70 (4.2 cents per tsubo) 
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or $1.39 monthly rental (0.3 cents per tsubo). But even this total rental 
is far from assuring even one month’s living needs for this farmer. In 
Okinawa a pack of cigarettes costs 6 cents and a bottle of Coca-Cola costs 
8.3 cents, so that even a pack of cigarettes or a bottle of Coca-Cola cannot 
be bought with 4.2 cents per tsubo land rental. 

4. There are 100,000 physical [sic] laborers in Okinawa, out of whom 
64 per cent or 63,800 work for the construction of military bases. 80 per 
cent of them are men and women who were evicted from the farm villages. 
According to a survey of the Labor Section of the Central District, U.S. 
Forces, in June, 1951, out of 11,175 workers checked, 68 per cent were less 
than thirty years old and 80 per cent got less than $17.50 per month. Their 
average salary during 1950 was estimated at $16.00 per month, with the 
lowest salary of physical [sic] laborers put at less than $12.50 or 7.14 cents 
per hour. The salary of a maid averaged only $9.17 per month. Despite the 
revision of wages in May, 1953, the Financial Bureau of the Ryukyuan 
Government gives their average salary as about $25 per month. 

The plight of the laborers in Okinawa is made more evident if the 
following discriminatory wage levels paid by the United States Forces is 
referred to: 


Highest Hourly Wage Lowest Hourly Wage 
American $6.31 $1.06 
Filipino $1.64 $0.40 
Japanese (technician) $0.37 $0.21 


Ryukyuan $0.21 $0.08 

This wage scale is based neither on the cost of living nor on the capabili- 
ties of each worker, but has been fixed in advance in connection with the 
budget for each construction project or within the framework of the base 
maintenance fund of the home government of the United States. These 
fixed low wages have depressed the wages in private Okinawan industry as 
well and have, therefore, caused a general lowering in the living standards 
of Okinawan laborers. Despite increased employment opportunities on 
United States bases the disparity between wages and living costs make it 
impossible to exist on the earnings of one breadwinner alone. The Statistics 
Bureau of the Ryukyuan Government computes the average living cost of a 
family of five at $63.61 per month. It is clear that the income of $16.67 to 
$25 of the household head will not suffice. Under these circumstances, the 
majority of wage laborers have been forced to take extra jobs, depend on 
the additional income of their wives, children or other members of the 
family, in order to subsist. Many have been plunged into debt and have 
been reduced to selling their household goods and even their children into 
bondage. 

As a result of this financial stress, spontaneous strikes occurred in 1953 
and 1954, with the workers demanding adjustment of wages and other 
improvements in working conditions. Consistently, measures have been 
taken to obstruct these mass actions, with MPs [Military Police] threaten- 
ing with pistols. Even the formation of a labor union in Okinawa must be 
submitted to the United States Forces for examination and approval. With 
the deluge of unemployed it has become very difficult to form a union and 
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the collective bargaining right has virtually been stripped away by the 
intervention of the United States Forces. . 
5. Among the political cases recently reported to the Japan Civil Liberties 
Union is that of the Okinawan People’s Party. It seems to contain prob- 
lems which cannot be overlooked from the standpoint of lawyers in parti- 
cular. This case originated from the issuance by the Commander of the 
_ United States Forces (the Deputy Governor) of a deportation order against 
two persons: a leader of the labor union in Okinawa and a leader of the 
Okinawan People’s Party. In July, 1954, Mr. Ichiro Matayoshi, head of 
Tomigusuki Village, and Mr. Kamejiro Senaga, Secretary-General of the 
People’s Party, and others were arrested on the charge of harboring the 
above two persons. By October, 1954, forty-four members and supporters 
of the People’s Party were arrested and charged with contempt of court or 
with having distributed leaflets. All of them were given a military trial. 
This party puts forth two slogans: reversion of Okinawa to Japan and 
opposition to land seizures. Although it has been widely supported by the 
people of Okinawa, the United States Forces have repeatedly taken repres- 
sive measures against this political party particularly. This latest instance 
is aimed at suppressing the People’s Party, which stands as an obstacle to 
turning Okinawa into a military base. What cannot be overlooked in this 
case is the fact that confessions of the suspects were obtained under 
coercion and through leading questions. Witnesses who testified to any- 
thing unfavorable to the prosecution were instantly convicted of contempt 
of court or perjury and dragged out of the witness stand. The court build- 
ing was surrounded by policemen during the trial and all of the trial 
proceedings were conducted under the obvious and open menace of. the 
U.S. Forces and police power. Besides that, this trial was conducted by 
only a judge and prosecutor without the participation of any qualified 
defense counsel to protect the interests of the accused. We, the Civil 
Liberties Union, had been preparing, at the request of the Okinawan inhabi- 
tants, to dispatch defense counsel there, but it failed to be realized. 
Previous application for the dispatch of two defense counsel associated 
with the Free Lawyers’ Association was turned down by the U.S. Forces in 
Okinawa. The trial of these forty-four persons proceeded without benefit 
of counsel and some of them have already been sentenced to penal servitude 
or fined, without sufficient evidence. 
6. Lastly we must mention cases involving the violation of simple human 
rights in Okinawa. 

There is a high frequency of shaded and assault by the personnel of the 
United States Forces against Okinawan inhabitants. While these cases 
amount to several hundred, including a case of murder, committed by Gls, 
of an Okinawan youth at the Momohara hamlet in the central part of 
Okinawa in August, 1953,-they have for the most part been hushed up. 
Numerous cases of people being run over and killed by the cars of the United 
States Forces have also occurred. However, since this type of case has been 
placed outside the jurisdiction of the Okinawan police and courts, criminals 
have escaped with impunity after running over an innocent — and 
no compensation has been paid to the surviving relatives. 

‘ Since military guards have lately been replaced ‘by dogs, injuries have 
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also been committed by military dogs. For instance, one woman farmer and 
her children, who went to dig for potatoes at Tahara District of Oroku 
Village in June, 1954, were bitten by a military dog. There are three other 
cases similar to this one. Yet not even the first steps of paying compensa- 
tion have thus far been initiated. 

Meanwhile strict repressive measures have been taken against those who 
protest about these cases or criticize land seizures by the United States 
Forces, as mentioned above. At present there is no freedom of publication 
in Okinawa. All publications critical of the United States Government have 
been banned and speeches have been suppressed by the CIC and the civil 
government police. Authority for approving speeches and publications has 
nominally been turned over to the Ryukyuan Government, but the real 
authority has been kept under the grip of the United States Forces. Strong 
pressure has been exerted’ upon speeches and publications, since licenses 
for them must be renewed every year. Also free communications, which 
report and appeal [against] the real situation on the islands, have been 
curbed. Strict restrictive measures have been maintained by the United 
States Forces against travel to Okinawa. 

January 14, 1955. 
JAPAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION, INC., 
Chikkodo Bidg., No. 4-1, Kojimachi, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


Marian A. Pearl 


AMERICAN OPPRESSION IN 
OKINAWA 


“The United States intends to remain as custodian of these islands 
[the Ryukyus] for the foreseeable future. However, in exercising its 
treaty rights, the United States will ... do all in its power to 
improve the welfare and well-being of the inhabitants of the 
Ryukyus. . . .” 

John Foster Dulles, 24th December, 1953. 


Ten years have passed since the American armed forces swept away the 
rule of Japan over Okinawa and the other islands of the Ryukyu chain. In 
accordance with the announced Allied policy to strip Imperial Japan of all 
its war-making potential, this long string of agrarian islands, that stretches 
from Kyushu to Formosa, was annexed by the United States. After seventy 
years as part of Asiatic, bellicose Japan, the ethnically Japanese peoples of 
Okinawa and the other Ryukyus were treated to a decade of advanced, 
enlightened, peace-loving rule by the United States military. 

Mighty transformations have been wrought in this short time by the new 
authorities. Into the simple, untutored quiet of Okinawan life; the Ameri- 
cans brought the exciting blasts of jets crashing through the sound barrier; 
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the reassuring roar of sleek bombers overhead, and the din of artillery 
practice to liven up the monotonous, bucolic life of the populace. Okinawa’s 
perpetual greenery has been interlaced by numerous huge airfields, vast 
graveyards of surplus military equipment baking in the sun, and 
twisted, rusting military wreckage that stands as an ever-present memorial 
to the glorious victory of democratic ideals in World War II. 
Despite these and many other American “improvements”, the Okinawans 
are becoming more restive and outspoken in their opposition to continued 
American rule and have voiced a desire for reunification with Japan. The 
cause of such obvious ingratitude toward the Americans, who have freely 
spent hundreds of millions of dollars to “modernize” this forsaken island, 
can be unravelled by a look at conditions on the islands since 1945. 

The battle for Okinawa began with the American invasion of 1st April, 
1945, and was one of the most savage of the entire war. After eighty-two 
days of fighting, which resulted in 250,000 American, Japanese, and 
Okinawan casualties, and the total destruction of 90 per cent of the island, 
the Americans claimed their prize. So complete was the ruination of the 
land that to this day there is hardly a tree to be seen on the southern half 
of this seventy-mile long and two-to-ten mile wide island. Stone houses, 
specially constructed to withstand the typhoons that continually sweep the 
island, succumbed to this man-made holocaust. Terraced farmlands, the 
product of centuries of painstaking labor, were destroyed in minutes, first 
by the bombs and then by the bulldozers. In 1950 it was estimated that it 
would take at least fifteen-twenty years to rehabilitate the island. In addition 
to military casualties and violence done to the land, tens of thousands of 
civilians starved to death while hiding in caves during the battles. Among 
them was an entire group of 300 lepers whose food supply and colony were, 
according to the air force, mistaken for a military installation and blown 
to bits. As is widely known, this violent introduction of Okinawans to 
western culture was executed on very spurious military grounds, since by 
April, 1945, Japan was so hopelessly crippled that surrender was just 2 
matter of time. 

Lest the natives be unduly prejudiced against their “liberators” by the 
extraordinary means used during the “liberation”, the military set about 
to organize a government based on American democratic principles for the 
“backward” peoples. Having buried the Atlantic Charter under the Yalta 
and Potsdam declarations, the Americans foisted an autocratic system on 
these islands which had been independent for centuries and had a literacy 
rate of over 75 per cent for persons over fifteen. Under the rule of Japan 
these islands comprised a full prefecture with appropriate representation in 
the central government, a privilege which the “advanced” United States 
has not even granted to its territories of Hawaii and Alaska. Early in the 
Japanese reign, feudalism was abolished and land was distributed to its 
cultivators. Early in the American reign about 40 per cent of the cultivated 
land was expropriated for building army installations and storing equip- 
ment. It was only in 1952 that the military government thought the people 
prepared for elections to choose members of a legislative assembly to help 
rule the country. The Americans now boasted that “the Okinawans have 
their own town and village governments and a provincial legislature of 
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twenty-nine members that passes laws under which local affairs are carried 
on, They have their own policy”. (New York Times, 27th April, 1955.) 
However, as in numerous other areas of the black and yellow peoples, the 
laws and decrees of the native legislature are subject to arbitrary revision 
by the white governor. In this case, the all-powerful deputy-governor is the 
head of the United States forces. For example, one of the first official acts 
of the newly convened legislature was the adoption of a resolution intro- 
duced by the three major parties calling for reunification with Japan. To 
this date the military governor has side-stepped and refused to grant this 
request of the people’s representatives. 


“, ..+ the U.S. Deputy Governor rejected the enforcement of the Labour 
Standard: Law in the original form and some other laws adopted by the local 
Legislature, and refused to accept petitions which had been decided by the 
Legislature, and even the Legislature members’ election day fixed officially was 
nullified by a Proclamation of the Deputy Governor.” 


Report of Investigation concerning problems of 
Human Rights of the Okinawan People.* 


Not only in the political, but also in the economic sphere, Okinawa’s 
decline has been staggering. Time magazine of 28th November, 1949, 
remarks that “Okinawa may trade with the outside world only through the 
military government, which means virtually not at all”. Between the years 
1940 and 1950 the money value of exports fell from $14,000,000 to 
$3,400,000. This is of even more significance when judged in the light of 
the inflationary trends of the post-war period. During the same period the 
production of black sugar, the island’s main export, tumbled from 
229,000,000 Ibs. to one-tenth that amount. The United States was forced to 
import one-third of the food supply of the island and to cover a budget 
deficit of $7,000,000 annually. Employment is maintained artificially by the 
military building projects of the United States army. 

When the populace was experiencing dire poverty during the early years 
of the occupation, the wealth of the United States in the distorted form of 
surplus war material lay rotting and abandoned to the elements all over 
the islands. Okinawans saw each of the six typhoons which batter the 
islands yearly, strew millions of dollars worth of equipment in all direc- 
tions. They watched a sea of usable rubber tires bake in the sun until 
1949 when they were finally put to use. Eight tons of tires were used each 
day — as fuel — to operate a native salt factory! The peak of this 
modern absurdity was reached in 1949 when a gigantic typhoon washed all 
the markings off millions of tons of crated ammunition and spare parts. 
They were consequently sent to Japan to be sorted. How “rational”, 
“advanced” and “so-to-be-emulated” must the West appear to “primitive” 
Okinawans. However, the full impact of United States aims and intentions 
was not felt until 1950. 

With the outbreak of the Korean war, Okinawa was converted from a 
huge, open-field warehouse, “the junk-yard of the Pacific” as the Gls 


* This and other quotations from the Report have been taken from a translation 
dated 30th April, 1955. The Report of Investigation concerning problems of 
Human Rights of the Okinawan People was made to Mr. Kozo Onishi, President 
of the Japanese Federation of Bar Associations, by Taichiro Hasegawa, Chairman, 
Civil Liberties Committee and Investigation Okinawa, Japanese Federation of Bar 
Associations. 
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called it, into the American “Gibraltar” in the Pacific. By June, 1951, 
$200,000,000 was spent or allocated, with an additional $300,000,000 con- 
templated, to make Okinawa the strongest base outside continental United 
States. Forty thousand American troops were stationed there by 1953 
because, in the words of General Stearly, American commander: 

“Okinawa is the key to the whole thing out there. The nation which controls 
that island will control the Far East, and that is one part of the world which 
can be controlled by a single nation.” (Saturday Evening Post, 11th July, 1953.) 

The Far East had to be controlled and Okinawa was the spot from which 
American bombers could range over the entire area. 


“*That,’ says General Stearly, ‘is one of the charming things about 
Okinawa.’ ” (Colliers, 11th October, 1952.) 


The businessman’s magazine, U.S. News and World Report, lets us know 
why Okinawa was chosen as the “Base to Dominate Asia”. 

“Top military men, moreover, believe that Okinawa has decided advantages 
over Japan and the Philippines as a site for American air bases. They point out 
that in Japan and the Philippines the United States must deal with independent 
governments which may not always be so favorably inclined to the idea of 
playing host to U.S. military forces. In both countries there is organized — 
and vocal — opposition to the leasing of bases to the U.S.” (22nd June, 1951.) 

The State Department’s views on the islands were outlined by the former 
Secretary Dean Acheson in his famous speech on 12th January, 1950. 
“We will at an appropriate time offer to hold [the Ryukyus] under trusteeship 


of the U.N. . . . But they are essential parts of the defense perimeter of the 
Pacific and they must and will be held. . . .” 


This decision to hold Okinawa at all cost, and to build it into a huge 
military base, brought the American government on the island into direct 
and sharp conflict with the populace. 

The issue on which the clash came, as in many colonial countries 
dominated by modern imperialism, was the land question. The government 
needed more and more airfields, target ranges and installations to accom- 
plish their mission in the Far East. Therefore, the Americans requisitioned 
over 42,000 acres of land which, according to the army, involves 76,000 
landowners and 200,000 parcels of land. This, according to the local legis- 
lature, constitutes over 40 per cent of the arable land of Okinawa. The 
urgency of this question is readily understood when it is known that three- 
quarters of Okinawa’s 660,000 people are engaged in agriculture; that one- 
third of the island is arable and that the density of population is 1,300 to 
the square mile. If the 42,000 acres of the army are subtracted, then the 
density becomes 1,700 per square mile. The incursion of this land- 
consuming monster on to the already over-populated island is a virtual 
calamity to the Okinawan. 

Not only is the land removed from the necessary function of providing 
sustenance for its owners, but the rents fixed by the army are, generally 
speaking, only one-ninth those of private assessors. A special army advisory 
board appraises the value of the land and on that basis fixes the annual 
rents. These appraisals are so low that very few of the farmers involved 
have agreed to the rents. 


“. . At the outset the basis of assessment was determined in 1950 by taking 
into consideration the results of investigation by the Hypothec Bank of Japan 
(later it was raised by 50-60 per cent) and the rent seems to have been fixed at 
6 per cent of the assessed value. It should be pointed out that the Okinawa 
branch of the Bank was closed after the war’s end and that the Bank’s chief 
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business there was money-lending and acceptance of deposit, having nothing to 
do with dealing in land, Furthermore, entries in the land-book of Okinawa are 
reported to have been based on the assessed values registered in the last ten 
years at the local registry and it is a well-known fact that the registered values 
in those days were generally much lower than market prices as in Japan proper.” 


Report of Investigation concerning problems of 
Human Rights of the Okinawan People. 


The land advisory board consists entirely of Americans and all requests 
for Okinawan representation have been denied. The courageous Methodist 
clergyman, Otis W. Bell, reports in the Christian Century of 20th January, 
1954: “On being asked why only Americans do the work of appraisal, the 
district engineer’s office gave two reasons: The land was taken by the army 
and therefore does not concern the Ryukyuans, and the Ryukyuans demand 
an unreasonable price.” Thus it is that the United States colossus gorges 
itself on 200,000 pitiful parcels of land that mean life to the owners, but it 
“does not concern the Ryukyuans”; the wasteful barbarians throw $60,000 
into the sea every time a shore battery bellows forth in practice shots, but 
“the Ryukyuans demand an unreasonable price”. What are the reasonable 
rentals decided upon by the American appraisal board? The respected 
Japanese newspaper, Mainichi, on 24th January, 1954, cited Hajime Irei, 
chairman of the Okinawan Central Land Commission, as follows: 


“Before the war a family of five could maintain a high living standard from 
the revenue of 2,000 tsubo of land. [A tsubo is approximately 4 square yards.] 
But according to the American computation, 2,000 tsubo of land today yield 
only $44 per annum. This is less annually than the $63.61 that the Ryukyuan 
Government estimates as the monthly living costs for a family of five. In 1939 
the average area cultivated by one household was 1.4 acres. In 1951 the area 
was reduced almost by half to 0.88 acres.” 


The Okinawans are no doubt comforted to know that their land is being 
put to the socially useful task of helping the United States “control” and 
“dominate” Asia. 

It appears that it is precisely the American policy not to pay fair rents 
for the lands they forcibly expropriate since the government needs to create 
a dispossessed peasantry. 


“The problem could be settled if the United States Government would con- 


ae to disburse from 10 to 15 million dollars for rental fees from her abundant 
budget. . . .” 


writes the 8th December, 1953, edition of the Okinawa Times, the Japanese 
language newspaper on the island. By mid-1954 almost $400,000,000 was 
spent on military installations, but the government refuses to grant one- 
fortieth that sum to the unfortunate farmers. This will not be done 
precisely because it needs a group that has no possibility for livelihood 
other than working on army construction at slave wage levels. Thus it is 
that 80 per cent of the 64,000 army laborers are dispossessed peasants. 
This phenomenon, repeated endlessly in the backward areas of the globe, 
recalls the earlier period of capitalist primitive accumulation in which the 
peasants were uprooted from the land to provide cheap labor for the grow- 
ing factory towns. What the enclosure movement in seventeenth and 
eighteenth century England accomplished with sheep the Americans on 
Okinawa accomplish with bulldozers and edicts to get off the land. The 
difference between the two historical epochs is symbolized by the fact that 
England’s dispossessed were at least compelled to manufacture useful 
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commodities, but Okinawa’s dispossessed must toil on the construction of 
massive means of destruction whose only “use” can be the annihilation of 
millions of Asian people. 
The feelings of the Okinawans toward the usurpation of their land for 
purposes in which they have not the slightest interest have reached 
explosive proportions. Reverend Bell, in the above cited article, tells us: 
“The Ryukyuans are a peaceful people and have shown a conciliatory spirit? 
through these trying years. But the meekest of men, if goaded too long, will 
finally rise up to defend their rights. That is what has happened on Okinawa.” 
Many times, the United States troops which are on Okinawa to dominate 
Asia start out by dominating Okinawans. Thus on 5th December, 1953, 
300 armed troops were called out to dispel a peaceful demonstration by 
villagers against the expropriation of their lands. The Ryukyu Shimpo, of 
6th December, 1953, reports that this village, Gushi-ku, possessed 320,000 
tsubo of land before the war. Expansion of American airfields reduced this 
total to 60,000 tsubo and threatened to reduce it still further to 4,000 
tsubo. This same edition carried a statement by the head of the village: 
“The military is anxious about the interference of the People’s party, but 
there is no such thing. If we lose this area we have only 4,000 tsubo left for 
cultivation. The trouble was a natural explosion for the sake of living. I wish 
the work could have been suspended. I wonder if the military has ever cared 


for our future livelihood. We didn’t rebel against the military, but it is regret- 
table that the military sent armed soldiers.” 


At the same time that the military government in the best Russian totali- 
tarian tradition, suppresses the populace with force and violence it 
invariably shouts, “communist”. According to Reverend Bell there was no 
communism on the islands before 1945. Whether this People’s party which 
has only two of the twenty-nine seats in the Ryukyuan legislature, is a 
communist front or not; whether it was involved in the Gushi-ku incident 
or not, the fact remains that the demands for an end to land seizures and 
for self-determination are transparently based on mass sentiment. The 
International Free Trade Union News of November, 1954, reports that 
there are only 50 to 100 known communists in Okinawa and certainly 
98 per cent of Okinawa’s disgruntled, dispossessed farmers are not com- 
munists! The mood of the Ryukyuan people can further be gauged by the 
remark in the Christian Century of 2nd September, 1953, on the occasion 
of the return to Japan of the northern group of the Ryukyus, the Amami 

roup: 

Cn “Only the intimates knew that since 1945 the people of these islands have 

been staging a series of hunger-strike protests against American ‘liberation’.” 2 


1In developing the conciliatory attitude of the natives, present-day social 
science found a niche for itself in the division of labor geared toward war produc- 
tion. C. N. Ford, who adorns Yale University’s Anthropology department as 
director of the Cross-Cultural survey, discovered early in the occupation that 
Okinawans loved dramatic performances. “This was valuable information if it 
were true. There might well come a time when the Okinawans had little to eat. 
Moreover, if the promise to observe a play could serve as a primary motivating 
force, this would be an extremely useful device for obtaining the co-operation of 
the civilians.” Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Jan., 1950, p. 175. 

2'The small circle that knew the true situation in the Ryukyus has been con- 
siderably enlarged by the publication of the document, “Human Rights Problems 
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The retaliation of the American administration against those who oppose 
the occupation takes many subtle forms, in addition to more open means 
of coercion. Mayors who favor reunion with Japan get little or no help 
from the United States authorities. The Bank of Okinawa is not permitted 
to finance industries whose leaders favor union. Although the Japanese flag 
is permitted to wave on the Islands generally, it was banned in the schools 
in January, 1955. It takes three or four months for Okinawans in Japan to 
get a passport from U.S. Security officers in order to return to Okinawa 
even though illness or death of relatives may be involved. Trade of the 
Islands with Japan is treated as trade with another foreign country, thus 
further disrupting the natural ties of the Ryukyus to the Japanese economy. 

With regard to civil and political rights, the dictatorship in the Ryukyus 
has trampled upon every treasured right of a free people. 

“As has been made clear in the reports of the Japanese. journalists who 
recently visited Okinawa on an inspection tour, inhabitants dare not make public 
the real circumstances there for fear of oppression by the U.S. military authori- 
ties, and Okinawan students studying in Japan proper who attend round-table 
talks on Okinawa do not allow the promoters to publish their names for the 
same reason. 

“Publication of books or. periodicals is made on a permission basis, requiring 
the obtainment of permission every year, and there are cases wherein publica- 
tions critical of the local U.S. Civil Administration have been suppressed. 

“The Labor Standard Law enacted by the local Legislature has no applica- 
tion to the workers in the employ of the U.S. forces and there are cases wherein 
such workers who made collective bargaining have been arrested. 

“In 1955, the Education authorities of the Government of the Ryukyu Islands 
made public that the school children who were absent from school for a long 
period numbered as many as several thousands. Of this number 20 per cent work 
to help support their families while the remaining 80 per cent are children who 
have lost both of their parents or one of them in the last war and are doing 
their unhealthy jobs in miserable environments to support themselves, nobody 
taking care of them. These unhappy children have their bases under the floor of 
theatres or in caves at the foot of hills, and look for the leftover of the U.S. 
Force in the daytime, and habitually commit theft at night. They sometimes get 
in the red-light quarters for Americans in Yajima-ku, and some of them behave 
shamelessly and this situation is regarded as alarming from the viewpoints of 
protection and education of children. 

“Although in Okinawa there is in force the Child Welfare law to protect such 


Calcutta. The document created a stir in Japan and in the countries of Southeast 
Asia where the press gave it prominence. 

To what must have been the great embarrassment of the Pentagon, the Japanese 
press pointed out that Mr. Roger Baldwin of the American Civil Liberties Union 
had requested the investigation. However, it should be noted that both he and the 
Civil Liberties Union have done little to bring the shameful facts to the attention 
of the American public. Instead they have engaged in fruitless closed-door con- 
ferences with War Department officials and have avoided calling for an unqualified 
end to the military government. In a letter to General Marquat on 24th March, 
1955, the Civil Liberties Union had the following to recommend for Okinawa: 
“In accordance with that [democratic] principle, we would urge that the present 
powers of military government over native administration be relaxed by permitting 
the freely-elected legislature to name the prime minister (or whatever the title of 
the chief executive officer) subject only to removal by the military government in 
the event that security considerations alone should justify it. We would urge the 
same principle for the veto over legislation.” (My italics — M.P.) It appears that 
the Civil Liberties Union, fully aware that “security” considerations apply every- 
where, is reconciled to the despotism in Okinawa. 
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unhappy children, it has shown no results so far. There is only one orphanage 
called Koseiyen which is established at Shuri City, accommodating only a few 
hundred orphans, and so it may be said that the human rights of children are 
not protected.” 


Report of Investigation concerning problems of 
) Human Rights of the Okinawan People. 
Elected officials are removed from office arbitrarily and “undesirable” 


Okinawans are deported (from their own islands). The notorious trial in 
1954 of forty-four persons associated with the People’s party, in which 
there were no qualified defense attorneys and numerous fundamental 
premises of democratic trial procedure were brushed aside, reflects a system 
which increasingly resembles that of the iron curtain countries. The 
Okinawans were formerly Japanese nationals, but today, cannot be con- 
sidered citizens of any country. They cannot be called citizens of the United 
States for then almost every act, including the very presence of the military 
government, could be declared void and unconstitutional. The Pentagon 
must be aware of such a possibility and therefore introduced a bill 
(H.R. 2684) into the Congress on 20th January, 1955, which contains the 
following suggestions: 

“Section 3 stipulates that no United States law will, except those which have 
force and effect outside the territorial limits of the United States, apply to the 
Ryukyu Islands unless made specifically applicable by Act of Congress.” 

This new law is designed to prevent any Okinawan legal appeal against 
the injustices perpetrated against them. It is ironic that in the name of 
preserving the “free world” and its values, the United States has trans- 
formed Okinawa into an oppressed, regimented and constitution-less 
country. 

For Americans the destruction of liberty on far-flung islands like 
Okinawa is a black sign of how the American rulers would manipulate their 
own populace if they can shed the democratic forms which now hamper 
them. Okinawa can be considered by Americans as a mirror of their future 
if dictatorial tendencies evident at the present time prevail. 


Pie in the Sky 


The space travel craze has reached the Vatican. High officials are brush- 
ing up their planetary lore. 

For the Roman Catholic Church is seriously considering the possibility 
that man will rocket to other worlds. And it wants to be in it from the 
start. 

The official Vatican newspaper Osservatore Romano writes: “Priests 
will join expeditions into space, as with preceding discovery expeditions on 
earth; a new era is opening for our missionaries.” 

Another journal admits that man may one day reach the Moon or Mars. 
So the Church is ready to send missionaries along, if not to convert the 
Martians at least to help space travellers. : 

(Sunday Express, 28th August, 1955.) 
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“It is almost impossible to tell when a cat is dead without the aid 
of a coroner’s jury. 


“I have only one way myself to judge of a dead cat. If a cat is 
killed in the fall of the year and thrown over under a snow bank 
and don’t thaw out in the spring and keeps quiet during the summer 
months and ain’t missin’ when winter sets in again, I have always 
said, “That cat is dead or is playing the thing dreadful fine’.” 

; JosH BILLINGs. 


Fineaicas higher education “. . . is playing the thing dreadful fine”: 
beset by a thousand practical difficulties, almost daily growing more dilute, 
censured on every side, encumbered by the oppressive weight of inter- 
minate “reforms”, disorganized by a jungle of unevaluated and irrelevant 
subject matter, increasingly exposed to the pressures of ideological con- 
formism, the colleges and universities preserve only a formal continuity 
with the educational tradition as such. 

The present confluence of pedagogic circumstance dates from the post- 
Civil War industrial revolution; prior to that conflict American higher 
education had been more or less in equilibrium with the society of which 
it formed a part; preservation of balance was hardly an insuperable task 
in a social order itself relatively stable. The Civil War’s end saw the 
emergence of a totally new milieu characterized by exceptional frenzy, 
formlessness, exaggerated disproportions, and violent contradictions, 
reflecting a completely unbridled, unplanned development. Balance now 
seemed irrevocably lost; educational content and form were subjected to a 
thousand ill-considered distortions in a futile effort to render pedagogy 
congruent with a new social reality itself jactitating in ceaseless disequili- 
brium. New methods and subjects were stuck alongside the old as a result 
of mere chance, or, more often, of the veriest pragmatism; and such was 
the pace of the historic development that there never was time to judge of 
the fruit, if any, borne by innovations employed today, discarded 
tomorrow. 

This is not to deny that many of the pedagogical reforms did represent 
factual social displacements, withal, not always consciously. The contrary 
is true. Thus, immediately following the Civil War, when the burgeoning 
industrialism required specialists and technicians in place of thinkers and 
critics, the entire educational schema was turned on its head in the course 
of a few decades to produce the desired result. Much later, in the nineteen- 
thirties to be more specific, when a contracting economy was freighted 
under the weight of an over-supply of these same technicians, the peda- 
gogical ideologists “discovered” anew, and raised a great outcry on behalf 
of, the neglected Liberal Arts. As a consequence, the latter made large 
quantitative, though assuredly no qualitative, advances. That economics, 
rather than pedagogical theory, is the true determinant, the real axis upon 
which educational practice turns, has become something in the nature of a 
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truism for students of the educational question. The central problem there- 
fore, is not that education fails as a faithful reflex of the social fabric but 
rather that it is this very political set-up which is inimical to the flowering 
of education. The precise degree in which the schools have been unsuccess- 
ful, as well as the reasons for their ineffectuality, will be the subjects of 
this paper. 
I 

The first protagonist in the education play is the student. Some 20 per 
cent (excluding veterans) of the estimated 18-21 year old age group 
attended college in 1950, and of these about 10 per cent were expected to 
obtain a college, university, or professional degree. Thus, those attending 
such schools, must, at the outset, be characterized as a distinctly minority 
group. 1940 figures show that while 12 per cent of the people living in cities 
had completed one year of college and 6 per cent had completed four years, 
only 4.7 per cent of the rural-farm population had completed one year of 
college, while 1.3 per cent had finished the full four years.* A more recent 
study® indicates that the general disproportions still prevail: 


Percentage of Total U.S. Who Come from There. 
Population at Time of Study. Percentage of Graduates 


The East 36% 
The Midwest 34% 
The South 20% 
The West 10% 


Towns of 500,000 and over 17% 
,, 100,000-500,000 12% 

”  25,000-100,000 17% 

» 9» 2,500— 25,000 24% 
Less than 2,500 20% 
The Farm 10% 








The lineaments of the abstraction “student” are now beginning to 
appear, but they can be considerably sharpened by data such as that cited 
by Edwards and Richey: 

“The fact is that for both rural and urban children the occupation of the father 
and the income of the family are among the most important, if not the most 
important factors in determining how far children will ascend the educational 
ladder. . . . The Maryland Youth Survey revealed that in the state of Maryland 
seven out of eight children whose fathers were farm laborers did not go beyond 
the eighth grade, while only one out of thirteen whose fathers were engaged in the 
professions failed to enter some type of secondary school. The outstanding reason 
given by the youth included in the Maryland study for their having left school 
was the financial inability of the family to keep them in school.” 

Another study noted by the same authors and assembled in 1942 revealed 


that the percentage of white urban males 20-24 years of age who attained 


1 Financing Higher Education in the United States, by John Millett. N.Y., 
Columbia Univ, Pr., 1952. 

2 The School in the American Social Order, by Newton Edwards and Herman 
G. Richey. N.Y. Houghton, 1947. 

3 They Went to College, by Ernest Havemann and Patricia Salter West. N.Y. 
“Harcourt, 1952. 
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college level and whose family received an income of less than $1,000 was 
10 per cent as compared to 43 per cent of those whose family income was 
$3,000 or more. The intersection of class, regional, and occupational contra- 
dictions produce special hardship cases such as that of the American 
Negro: The 1940 census data on the number of years of school completed 
shows that while 5.6 per cent of native white and 2.1 per cent of foreign- 
born white completed college, only 1.4 per cent of Negroes did so. 

The inequalities glimpsed in the foregoing assume further significance 
when the economic value of higher education is explored. Havemann and 
West indicate that male college graduates earned a median of $4,689 while 
the median income for all American men at work the same year was less 
than half that amount or $2,200. The full disparity between college and 
non-college trained labor becomes more glaringly evident when it is con- 
sidered that the median total family income of the former, earned and 
unearned, for the same year was $5,386. 

Viewed closely, the abstraction “student” has more and subtler facets 
still: for while it is true that some poorer children do get to college and 
even graduate, the tendency is for them to become members of the profes- 
sional proletariat: 

“[Those who work their way through college] . . . are under-represented in the 


high-paid professions of medicine, law and dentistry, and over-represented in such 
low-paid professions as teaching and the clergy. 

“Larger proportions of both groups — in fact two out of three, among self- 
help and family-supported graduates alike — are going into the business world 
these days. But in the case of the boys who did not work their way, this represents 
a switch from the low-paid ‘liberal’ professions to business careers that pay better. 
In the case of the working students it represents a departure from the high paid 
professions in favor of business. 

“The proportion of graduates who worked their own way to law, medical, or 
‘dental degrees has declined steadily from 27 per cent of the oldest group to only 
13 per cent of the youngest. Meanwhile the proportion entering teaching or the 
clergy has not dropped appreciably. Among the men sent to college by their 
parents the exact opposite is true. The proportion entering the low-paid 
professions has been dropping and is only 9 per cent among the youngest group, 
while the proportion entering the high-paid professions has remained practically 
the same, 

“It may be said that the longer courses generally required by the colleges nowa- 
days for law and medical degrees — longer and therefore also more expensive — 
are squeezing more poor boys than rich from these fields. . . . Uniess something 
happens to change the pattern, the chances of the self-help student for financial 
equality will grow progressively smaller.” (Havemann and West, op. cit.) 

The internal, curricular disjunction between rich and poor is amply 
re-enforced by a similar external bifurcation which renders the colleges 
themselves, in effect, class organs. Havemann and West’s statistics prove 
this: Graduates of Harvard, Yale and Princeton have a median income of 
$7,365; graduates of Columbia, Cornell, Dartmouth and Pennsylvania 
garner $6,142; those of seventeen technical schools such as California, 
Carnegie, Rensselaer, etc., receive $5,382; those of twenty famous Eastern 
colleges such as Amherst, Bowdoin, Brown, etc., make $5,287; graduates of 
ten large mid-western schools such as University of Chicago, Northwestern 
U., and U. of Wisconsin get $5,176; those of all other midwest colleges 
make $4,322; and those of all other Eastern colleges $4,235. It is not 
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necessary to labor the point that Ivy League schools (first seven listed) 
are far more exclusive and expensive than any of the others. 

Only a very sparse selection from the authoritative literature concerned 
with prevailing disparities in American educational opportunity has been 
given. Literally hundreds of other studies exist which substantially 
re-enforce those already cited. From the whole a picture emerges of a 
relatively more stratified society than is usually assumed with reference to- 
the United States: Children of college graduates, a high-earning minority, 
tend to go to college with far greater frequency than do children of the 
population at large. Nevertheless, American educators take great pride in 
what they are pleased to call the broad base of higher education. This 
notion, baldly stated, is, from a comparative point of view, indubitably 
correct. More significant, however, is the increasing volume of evidence 
which indicates that the present tendency is one of constriction ‘of educa- 
tional opportunity.* A recent comprehensive study of collegiate’ problems 
has enunciated an enrolment goal which is typical: “. . . higher education 
should accept as its first concern the education of those young people who 
fall approximately within the top 25 per cent in intellectual capacity.° The 
words “as its first concern” are misleading; nowhere in the entire huge, 
multi-volumed study is a second or third concern indicated. When the 
American economy was still an expanding entity with, apparently, limitless. 
possibilities, “simple” democratic sentiments dictated an aim, at least, of 
complete educational equality; the contracting economy of our own day 


4 Since the first section of this article was written, the author’s attention has. 
been called to a new factor which seems to qualify that tendency toward contrac- 
tion of educational opportunity clearly evident in the last several decades. The 
discrepant element is the same in this case as in every other contradiction of the- 
general phenomenon of declension, namely war. The recent drift is either expressed 
directly in the subsidization of veterans or indirectly in the creation of an artificial 
prosperity enabling greater numbers to attend college. Several things ought to be 
noted about this distention: 1. Though war is now a permanent feature of 
capitalism, the expansion that results from war is not necessarily permanent. War 
actually constitutes the inner limit of capitalist expansion. In terms of the present 
problem this simply means that war itself competes for youth. 2. Not even the 
most generous estimates of enrolment increase envision the overcoming of higher 
education’s minority character. Such enlargement as is occurring is, in one way or 
another, bound up with governmental (local or federal) support. There is, however,,. 
a substantial difference between federal support of primary and secondary educa- 
tion and the same aid to institutions of higher learning, and the difference is due 
essentially to the circumstance that governmental interference with the free flow 
of ideas means much less in the former instance. In the U.S., where colleges and 
universities have neither a tradition nor a structure which guarantees autonomy, 
governmental support will most probably lead to a further muzzling of free 
expression. 3. Expansion of undergraduate opportunity will mean less and less 
insofar as the question of social stratification is concerned. Since professional 
education appears almost indefinitely expansible the same social disproportions 
will exist even if the colleges swing their doors open somewhat wider. 4. In 
economics dilation is now necessarily manifested as useless production, in educa- 
tion as pseudo-enlightenment. That is, there will result an augmentation of the 
number of persons with degrees, not in the number of those educated. 

5 Nature and Needs of Higher Education, The report of the Commission on 
Financing Higher Education. N.Y. Columbia Univ. Pr., 1952. This source indi- 
cates that of the top 25 per cent of all young people for whom education “should” 
be available only 40 per cent start college and about 20 per cent finish it. 
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imposes a more “realistic” concept, to wit, that only those “more intellec- 
tually able” have complete educational opportunity conferred upon them. 
Is the new concept the result of recent scientific discoveries or is it simply 
the ideological accompaniment of a new set of social circumstances? This 
much can be said at any rate: The limitation of educational openings must 
congeal stratification — if only 25 per cent go to college and, as has 
-already been shown, college graduates earn far more than the population 
at large, and bear children far more likely to go to college than the children 
of the population at large, then the conclusion that America is creating a 
self-perpetuating upper-class is inescapable. “Simple” educational equali- 
tarianism is hardly nullified by “theories” of intellectual differentiation; it 
should be understood that inflexible social categories are themselves the 
primary reason for intellectual difference. There is evidence to show that 
educational congelation has already occurred. Edwards and Richey note: 

“Great as was the increase in college enrolments, it failed nevertheless to keep 
pace with enrolments in secondary schools. Since 1900, at least, the percentage of 
high-school graduates attending college has been decreasing. In 1900 for each 
college student there were 2.9 high school students. In 1938 the ratio was 1 to 4.9. 
These statistics bring out strikingly the fact that the American secondary school 
has lost its distinctly college preparatory character and has become more and more 
a terminal institution.” 

The mechanism involved in the process is nowhere more clearly illus- 
trated than in the field of medicine. Here, at any rate, consciousness of 
what is involved is everywhere apparent. A minimum of ten years of 
unremunerative study and practice-work is required before entry into the 
profession is possible. The ability to forestall earning for such a length of 
time is obviously not widespread, but as though this deterrent to the 
-extensive study of medicine were not sufficient, the profession is notorious 
for the monopolistic-restrictive covenants it enforces in order to keep the 
number of practitioners low and hence the salaries high. All other things 
being equal, political influence, knowing the “right” people, etc., are the 
most important bases for obtaining admittance to medical schools. Harris’s 
remarks® on the subject are worth quoting in full: 

“It is significant that from 1910 to 1940 the number of physicians rose by but 
12 per cent although the population increased by 43 per cent and real income 
per capita by 21 per cent. Instead of the actual rise. of 13 per cent an increase of 
75 per cent might have been expected. Whereas in 1870 about one in every six 
‘college graduates became a physician, in 1946 corresponding figures were 1 to 186, 
It is worth noting that expenditures for health and medicine from 1933 to 1946 
rose by 200 per cent with a concomitant expansion of practitioners of but a few 
per cent. 

“It is unfortunate that the raising of medical standards has to some extent been 
used as a mask to conceal the feather-bedding practices generally associated with 
trade unionism. . . . In the early thirties (1930’s) the Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care made its famous studies and final report. . . . One of the commit- 
tee’s most interesting conclusions was that the public was not receiving adequate 
medical services... . . From 1933 to 1947, while national income in dollars of stable 
purchasing power rose by about 200 per cent, population by 14 per cent, and 
persons engaged in production generally by over 50 per cent, the number of 
private practitioners expanded by but 5 per cent. These figures point to difficulties 
-of entry and exploitation of the public. . 

“Restrictionism is clearly suggested by the evidence. Accredited colleges are 


6 The Market for College Graduates, by Seymour Harris, Cambridge, Harvard 
‘Dniv. Pr., 1949. 
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listed and examinations are set, not by the public to be served, but by physicians” 
representatives. However pure the motive in raising standards the last forty years, 
the effects have undoubtedly been to reduce the number of physicians. The 
raising of standards and restrictionism became mixed and indistinguishable objec- 
tives. . . . Medical schools have shown a remarkable inverse elasticity in the last 
forty years. In 1905 there were 160 medical schools with 26,147 students, in 
1940 77 with 21,271 students, and in 1946 the same number with 23,216 students. 
In this same forty-year period population rose by about 60 per cent, the national 
money income by seven times, and real income by three times. 

“ .. between 1930 and 1940 ... determined leadership by the (medical) 
profession would surely have channeled more federal funds to the building of 
medical schools and hospitals. Fear of competition and of an excess supply of 
doctors was undoubtedly a factor. 

“During the century’s (twentieth) first twenty years, physicians appear to have 
been concerned primarily with standards, but in later years, and especially with 
the decline of income in the thirties, their interest shifted to curtailing output and 
maintaining prices and incomes. It is clear that a depression economy would not 
support doctors at a standard of living to which they had become accustomed in 
periods of prosperity. .. . The view then prevailed that the supply of doctors 
was excessive (1930’s) . . . but even in the thirties the country could have sup- 
ported more doctors at a lower average income per doctor.” 


II 
The second character in this little drama is the instructor. Here, too, it 
will be necessary to qualify an abstraction largely stereotypic. For there are 
vast financial and intellectual dissimilarities, generally corresponding to 
the previously noted economic-geographic inequalities, between the faculties 
of different schools. Nor is this all, for within each institution there are 
significant differences in departmental compensation and quality: 


“Faculty salaries are relatively lower in the liberal arts colleges, in the humani- 
ties and the social sciences, and in the teachers’ colleges than they are in medical 
schools, law schools and science faculties.” (Millett, op. cit.) 


Compensation is generally dependent on the one hand on how well the 
departmental faculty is able to “sell” the subject — how many students 
or philanthropic donations it can attract,” and on the other hand, on the 
levels of remuneration obtainable for that particular specialty in competing 
social institutions such as government and industry. Millett’s comparison 
of average faculty salaries (nine month basis) at public and private institu- 
tions in 1952 at once reveals the discrepancy between the two and gives 
some limited idea of what the levels of faculty compensation are, in 
general: 


228 Private Colleges 


70 State Universities oil Tinieasihiian 





Professors $5,817 $4,591 
Associate Professors $4,727 $4,101 
Assistant Professors $4,057 $3,497 
Instructors $3,417 $3,179 


7 General departmental funds as well as division salaries are largely grounded 
on a similar acquisitive principle. The following specification gives a picture of 
both the mechanics and the spirit of the business: “In a university each dean of 
a component instructional unit is by virtue of his position expected constantly to 
seek the advancement of his own unit. He is, therefore, constantly putting pressure 
upon the institution as a whole to make more and more money available to him 
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In connection with the above it must not be forgotten how many years, 
even decades, it takes men to rise to top rank and “top” salary — and it 
should further be remembered that many instructors and assistant pro- 
fessors remain at these same respective ranks permanently.* A summary of 
salary data for recent years concluded: 

“Faculty salaries rose from 40 to 60 per cent on the average during a period 
when the consumer’s price index went up over 80 per cent.’ (Nature and Needs 
«+ + Op. cit.) 

A recent newspaper article? dramatized the plight of college and univer- 
sity teachers and underlined the effect on teaching quality in general. The 
subject, a would-be instructor in chemistry, endowed with the requisite 
Ph.D., a will for self-sacrifice, and a great impulse to teach, concluded: 

“TI left the teaching profession in which I kad invested years of time, study and, 
yes, money — the government’s, my own and my wife’s savings — because I 
found it impossible to support a small growing family on the meager wages paid. 
We literally did not have enough to eat. ... Under present conditions, new 
teachers either will have to have ,independent incomes or be people who are too 
ill equipped to do anything else.” 


All of this could perhaps be justified, if not in terms of a society which 
can easily command scores of billions for “defense”, but only a pittance 
for education,’® then at least by the institutions were they simply unable to 
pay instructors more. Is this so? Hardly. One need only look at the salaries 
of college administrators to discover the facts. A typical comment is: 

“A dean usually earns two or three times as much as a teacher in mid-career.” 11 


for the realization of the ends of his particular educational program. For this very 
reason there has been an increasing disposition within universities to believe that 


instructional units should have resources commensurate with their own production 
of income.” (Millett, op. cit.) 

8 The schools have, to some extent, a vested interest in not promoting teachers 
for by such means they are enabled to cut costs: “. . . among private institutions 
in New England in 1950, in one nearly 51 per cent of its faculty held the rank of 
full professor, in another only 23 per cent held this rank.” (Millett, op. cit.) Less 
opulent schools “unfortunately” find this device a bit risky. For their underpaid 
but talented instructors are apt to be stolen by richer institutions able to afford 
a galaxy of professors. On the other hand, acquisition and retention of a multi- 
titled teaching confraternity may involve greater expenditures upon staff salaries 
than the advertising value of a star-studded faculty is worth. These are, of course, 
very minor contradictions inherent in the whole system. 

®“We Had to Eat!” by Elliot S. Pierce as told to Nannette Kutner. (The 
American Weekly, 3/21/54.) 

10“'The total current operating expenditures of some 1,868 institutions of 
higher education in the academic year 1950 was reported at more than 2.2 billion 
dollars . . . the expenditures of higher education were less than one per cent 
of all national productive effort that year. Indeed, Americans spent more than 
4 billion dollars on tobacco products in 1950, more than 11 billion dollars for 
recreation, and more than 19 billion dollars for automobiles.” (Millett, op. cit.) 
The author does not mention the more than 50 billion dollars spent the same 
year on armaments. Two things can be said about the funds accorded higher 
education: 1. They are more than sufficient to enable the schools to do a far 
better job than they are now doing of educating the comparatively small student 
body. In a word, the schools are not simply the victims of a starvation policy — 
their misspending of revenues received makes them just as culpable as the society 
that places them on short rations. 2. Meager college and university funds make a 
program of genuine mass higher education utterly impossible. 

11 Teacher in America, by Jacques Barzun. Little, Brown, 1946. 

The question of the real status, of the social rewards tendered those who 
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Millett writes that: 


. While the compensation of faculty members has tended to lag behind 
price. increases, the pay of nonacademic personnel has tended to parallel general 
wage rates.” 

_ Strictly speaking, administration, which is neither productive nor essen- 
tial to the educational corpus, is the parasitic function ne plus ultra of the 
higher learning. The sole “justification” for the administrative apparatus 
is the enormous size of the individual schools. Yet this very immensity is 
one of the principal negative features of modern American higher educa- 
tion. It is not simply a question of the hydra-headed administration grow- 
ing increasingly larger. The fact is that it does so at the expense of the 
educative function. Millett says that while 71 per cent of all educational 
expenditures are needed for salartes, only 43 per cent of that sum is for 
faculty compensation, the remainder goes into the pay envelopes of the 
administration. Then he makes a rather typical comment which shows the 
way the wind is blowing: 

“... if possibilities for economy are a major consideration, they must be 
sought first among the items which constitute the bulk of operating expense, and 
these items are to be found in the so-called ‘educational’ budget rather than in 
the business budget of colleges and universities.” 

All of this may seem “natural” to those unequipped to draw upon a fund 
of comparative pedagogical experience. The refreshing comments of 
Jacques Barzun, a sophisticated onlooker, give the whole show away: 

“Nothing so strikes the foreign observer with surprise as the size and power of 
American collegiate administrators. The best offices in the best buildings, the 
rows and rows of filing cabinets, the serried ranks of secretaries and stenographers, 
make the European feel that he has wandered by mistake into some annex of a 
large business concern. The thick am, the hush and polish of the surround- 
ings, cannot form part of an academy. . . . On the continent, at least, the whole 
of university administration is embodied i in a superior janitor who gives out infor- 
mation, enters names, and in some cases collects fees against a receipt. Beyond sits 
a Rector in a handsome room, but — if I may make an Irish bull — he is never 
there. In short continental universities run themselves. Their constituent faculties 
make the few necessary decisions, The state appoints the teachers and jointly with 
Tradition regulates the programs — the students taking all care of their own 
records, attendance and responsibility.” 

And in another place Barzun states: 

“... There has ... grown up a class of professional administrators, not 

members of the faculty, but academic middlemen who find university life con- 


embrace the teaching profession is, naturally, not exhausted by reference to the 
matter of compensation alone. Of equal importance, and to be considered fully in 
other connections, are the issues of the political self-determination of the faculty 
and the intellectual content of their calling. Some notion of the declining intel- 
lectual prestige attached to instructorship can be acquired from the following 
comment as acidulous as it is legitimate: 

“Time was when it meant something to be a college or university professor, as it 
meant something to hold a college or university degree. And this legitimate dis- 
tinction operated as a compensation for the plain living required. Now the situation 
is reversed, Professors of economics, physics, philosophy, or Sanscrit find them- 
selves in the same boat with professors of business English; advertising, journalism, 
physical training, and extra-curricular activities. They bear, all alike, the same 
titles; the second group generally earn more, for they frequentlly do remunerative 
outside work. The universities, by sacrificing intellectual purpose, have thus sacri- 
ficed the intellectual distinction which counts for more than money.” Universities, 
American, English, German, by Abraham Flexner. N.Y., Oxford, 1930. 
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genial and students interesting, but who would just as readily manage a brewery 
or a bank for all the attachment that they feel toward learning. . . . To take only 
one instance, a director of student activities who is in no sense an educated man 
should not rank higher and earn more than officers of instruction who are his 
superiors in every other way. Yet on many campuses the uniform eminence of 
administration as such brings about this topsy-turvy relation.” 

Nor is the above-mentioned director the only ill-educated administrator. 
On the contrary, dullness appears to be an inherent quality of administra- 
tion on all levels, if only because a parasitic function, with nothing of the 
creative about it, can only breed ignorance. That rare phenomenon, the 
cultivated administrator, is not educated by or on his job, but outside of it. 
Millett, whose pedestrian sobriety is the guarantor of his critical evalua- 
tions, remarks about the top level of administration, the college and 
university president: 


“Of all... [the] . . . functions of the college or university president, the one 
which seems to have fallen into considerable disuse is that of educational leader- 
ship. There was a time after the Civil War, for example, when the presidents of 
many institutions were men of outstanding intellectual attainments or vigor. They 
were recognized leaders within their own institutions and outside as well. In large 
measure they gave direction and scope to the educational activities of their respec- 
tive colleges and universities. As one surveys the world of higher education today, 
one finds only two or three figures of comparable stature. More and more the 
large institutions seem to seek the administrator of large enterprises or an 
important public figure rather than the edticational leader as their head.” 


If this is what the president is like what stuff must the vast army of 
registrars, bursars, deans, psychologists, counsellors, vice-presidents, chan- 
cellors, public relations men ad nauseam, be made of? 

However much one may wish to quarrel with that dispensation which 
accords administration more abundant fruits than productive scholarship,” 
it is surely impossible to argue with an arrangement under which athletic 
coaches receive higher pay than teachers! This is certainly just! — or if 
not just, it is at least an exact mirror of where the significant emphasis in 
American university life lies. Though this “surprising” discrepancy was 
brought to the general attention more than a quarter of a century ago,** 
and duly “shocked” those whose function it is to be shocked on all such 
occasions, it nonetheless obtains to the present time. 

Three of the four protagonists of this tragicomedy, student, teacher, and 
administrator, have at least been introduced. It only remains to bring the 
college trustee before the lights for the cast to be complete. 


12 Remarking that “. . . the faculty, not the president, is the university” Flexner 
goes on to write: “Academic dignity will not be restored until a professor is 
approximately as well paid as a president, lives as well, and is as highly regarded. 
If the presidential office were brought back to earth, a reasonable allowance would 
defray expenses to which ordinarily professors need not be put. The president 
would then be what he should be, ‘primus inter pares’; America might perceive 
that learning is a finer product than executive talent and that democracy ought to 
begin on the university campus.” 

13 A study entitled “American College Athletics”, issued by the Carnegie Foun- 
dation in 1927, disclosed that the highest yearly salary paid to professors at 100 
institutions was $12,000 and the average $5,158; the largest stipend given to both 
general athletic and exclusively football coaches was $14,000, the average for the 
former being $5,095 and for the latter $6,107 annually. 
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III 


The political history of higher education is, in general, the painful 
narrative of a gigantic loss of freedom; in Europe first to church, then to 
state; in America also, in the beginning, to the clergy, then, following the 
Civil War to big business, and now (since the second world conflict), 
apparently, to government.** 

The non-institutionalized late-medieval and early renaissance universi- 
ties remain, to this day, the most progressively controlled centers of 
education the modern world has ever known. They were, most often, 
democratically self-governing associations of teachers or students, uncom- 
promisingly and effectively (for several generations at least) engaged in a 
ceaseless struggle to maintain independence of external control. Their lack 
of institutionalization was the greatest single protection the medieval 
universities had against outside manipulation. For so soon as local authori- 
ties attempted to interfere with either the content or the form of education, 
the university, consisting of one or a few teachers and varying numbers of 
students, employed either of two simple counter-measures — cessation of 
function, or movement to a more congenial locale. The flexibility, the 
mobility of the old universities resulted from the fact that they were 
unhampered by possession of property. The university consisted solely of 
the company of scholars themselves, and, inasmuch as the instructor’s salary 
was paid to him directly by the consumers of his product, there was little 
opportunity for oppressive intermediaries such as church or state to sully 
this primary relation. 

Dissatisfaction on the part of student with instructor or instructor with 
student was settled through discussion and adjudication of the rights of 
equals, or at worst, through termination by one of the parties to the dispute 
of their relation with the other. In the latter case the student who left 
might attend a different and more agreeable university (and since these 
schools had genuine autonomy conditions as between them differed con- 
siderably). As for the instructor who quit or was fired, he could either 
obtain a place at another school, or, since no considerable capital invest- 
ment in plant, etc., was required, simply set up a new academy himself. 
With the passage of time this superb arrangement was shattered by the 
increasing institutionalization of higher education. The necessary result 
was that academic freedom became, in large measure, merely formal. 

Arriving late on the educational scene America had a special develop- 
ment: While the European universities were originally organized by 
independent groups of scholars and had managed to retain at least legal 
autonomy even in the period of their political decline, the American institu- 
tions were at the very first organized by such external agencies as religion 
and philanthropy. Financing, choice of presiding officers, as indeed of 
faculty members, were characteristically vested in a board of laymen. The 
only thing to change in the course of U.S. history (excluding the most 
recent transposition — that of increasing Federal dominion) was the 
social composition of the board of control: Initially constituted chiefly of 


14 Strictly speaking there was no loss of academic freedom in the U.S.A. for 
that country’s institutions of higher learning never enjoyed self-direction. 
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religious leaders, the epoch of the industrial revolution witnessed a trans- 
ference of authority to the business community. 

The net result is that neither the student consumers of the educational 
product, nor the faculty producers of this intellectual merchandise have 


anything substantial to say concerning the matter or method of education: 

“Almost without exception in this country, governing boards exercise .. 
powers and functions without the consent of the governed. Neither faculty nor 
students have power to review or veto board decisions. Moreover faculty and 
students practically never participate in the selection of trustees, have no power 
to recall them, and seldom share in their deliberations. 

“In 1940, Committee T of the American Association of University Professors 
on the Place and Function of Faculties in College and University Government 
published the results of an inquiry into the problem of faculty participation. Their 
findings based on replies from 177 institutions, show that the typical college or 
university does provide for the consultation of departmental chairmen with 
appointing officers regarding appointments, promotions, and dismissals of teachers, 
as well as budgeting needs; but beyond this it does not go: there are no regular 
procedures by which boards of control interchange opinions with faculty members 
over general policy or consult the faculty in the choice of a president, in the 
appointment of deans, or even in the appointment of department heads. . . . Of 
the 177 respondent institutions, 132 had no plan at all for faculty-board inter- 
change of views; 113 had no means of sounding such opinions on the appointment 
of deans; in 139 departmental chairmen were chosen without any check from 
faculty opinion.” 15 

Real power is lodged in the board of trustees and devolves upon its 
generally supine creature, the administration. Since the extent of board 
power is unknown or underestimated, the comment of a leading authority 
on the subject is worth attention: 


“In addition to the power to select the president and to dismiss or retire him, 
boards usually hold also the power of veto over his proposals for university 
policies, for staff appointments, for use of university funds or property, and for 
special projects.” 16 

Concerning the board’s power to approve or veto the president’s recom- 
mendations as to the appointment, promotion, transfer, demotion, or dis- 
missal of members of the staff, the author notes: 

“Since the exercise of this power usually appears perfunctory and independent 
board action or vetoes are infrequent, the true strength arising from this power 
is easily overlooked. The original process of selection of candidates ordinarily 
rules out types of persons who, in the opinion of the president and deans are, or 
show likelihood of becoming unsatisfactory to the board. After appointment, staff 
members usually conduct themselves continually in a manner known to be 
acceptable to their superior officers, and in turn, to the governing boards. Without 
conscious reflection, evaluation, or challenge, many faculty members easily achieve 
conformity to the desired pattern, as well as agreement with the basic assumptions 
of superior officers, and an acceptable approach to social issues.” 

If the power of the board is so extensive it is imperative that its compo- 
sition and attitudes be examined. The most elaborate study of the subject 
was made in Beck’s work. His findings may be summarized as follows: 
Board membership appeared to be equally divided between the professional 
class on the one hand and proprietors, managers, and officials on the other. 


15 The Development and Scope of Higher Education in the United States, by 
Richard Hofstadter and C. DeWitt Hardy. Columbia Univ. Pr., 1952. 

16 Men Who Control Our Universities, by Hubert Beck. N.Y. King’s Crown 
Pr., 1947, Beck’s study is of the 1935 governing boards of the Association of 
American Universities. All his data concerning trustees relates to the year 1935, 
except for information on their net taxable income which is for 1924. 
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However, at least 47 per cent of the former category were also officers and 
directors of business enterprises as were 80 per cent of the latter. 

“If professional persons holding these positions were reclassified as business 
men, the proportion of business men on the university boards would be increased 
to 71 per cent. Similarly, if lawyers alone were added to the proprietary and 
managerial group, with which their activities and outlook very often identify them, 
the proportion of business men would likewise be raised to 71 per cent.” 

The legal profession constituted more than half of all professional people 
on the boards and outnumbered any single profession four to one. 

“The type of lawyer selected is suggested by the fact that twenty-one of the 
group were officers and directors of one or more of the 400 largest corporations: 
eleven of two or more such businesses; and six of three or more. . . . The legal 
profession ... was ... 125 times as numerous [on the boards — A.D.] as 
among the general working population.” 

“Within the business group, bankers, brokers, and financiers formed one of the 
two largest subgroups. ... In disproportionately large numbers, bankers from 
the great nationally prominent banks had been selected. Manufacturers and 
manufacturing officials were equally as prominent. . . .” 

In addition the above-mentioned, various miscellaneous types of business 
contributed to the total . . . none was a small tradesman or storekeeper of 
the type commonly found in the general population. Only 1 per cent of the 
trustees could be classified as farmers, though the latter constituted 8 per 
cent of the general population at the time. All of these farmers belonged 
to the owner class, none were tenants. 46.9 per cent of all workers (skilled, 
semi-skilled, unskilled, foremen, and clerks) were totally without represen- 
tation on the boards. Homemakers, 36.8 per cent of the nation’s workers, 
provided 1.6 per cent of the membership; of the professional groups there 
were absolutely no artists, poets, sociologists, economists, psychologists, 
political scientists, social workers or social welfare administrators, and 
virtually no authors or musicians; representation of doctors, engineers, and 
scientists was extremely limited, and so on. 

Reported income figures for board members were extremely incomplete 
and, in Beck’s opinion, considerably underestimated the case. Net taxable 
income discovered for half the trustees in 1929, averaged $102,000 per 
year. This compares with average incomes of $1,563 for all gainfully 
employed workers in the same year. Approximately one-fourth of the 
trustees held numerous and important key positions in the 400 largest 
business enterprises in the country. 

“The top corporation in the Bell System, the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, presents an outstanding example of a great utility enterprise 
with extensive university connections. The Federal Communications Commission 
reported that, as of Ist November, 1935, ‘men connected with the Bell System 
in the capacity of executive officers or directors have responsible and controlling 
positions in the councils of sixty-nine universities and colleges in the United 
States, including most of the well-known major institutions, In fourteen of these 
sixty-nine institutions, there were at least two Bell representatives in various capa- 
cities, and in eight others, there were three or more Bell representatives. . . . 

“‘In addition to representation in these accredited colleges and universities, Bell 
officers and employees are represented in various capacities in scores of lesser 
schools and other educational foundations. The list of these institutions is too 
extensive to append to this study. : 

“The report listed the connections of thirty-five Bell officers with fifteen of 
the thirty universities included in this study, and cited twenty-seven of the Bell 
officers as holding trusteeships in one or more of fourteen of these universities. 
The president of the top company was a trustee of two of these thirty univer- 
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sities, as was also an important figure in a subordinate company. At Harvard 
alone, ten officers or directors of Bell companies held various supervisory positions, 
including ten memberships on visiting committees, Four of the ten were mem- 
bers of Harvard’s bicameral governing board.’ ” 

Only 4 per cent of the trustees were born outside the continental U.S. 
Again, 

“While in 1936, Episcopalians constituted only 3.1 per cent of all adult church 
members, and Presbyterians, only 4.5 per cent, these denominations together 
formed 43 per cent of all trustees of known religious affiliation or preference.” 17 

What of the attitudes of trustees on different social problems? An 
opinion poll in the Fall of 1936 (a time of depression, be it remembered) 
revealed the following convictions of board members on particular issues: 
81 per cent thought that governmental expenditures for relief should be 
decreased; 59 per cent opposed giving government jobs at prevailing wages 
to those unemployed, but willing to work; 40 per cent believed that citizens 
on public relief rolls should be barred from voting — 

“. . « a highly undemocratic proposal, which, if adopted, would have resulted 
in disenfranchising millions of (those) unemployed through no fault of their own. 
These votes hardly reveal any large measure of confidence in, or generosity toward 
this less fortunate group.” (Beck’s comment.) 

The common method of appointment to the board is “co-option”; 
vacancies are filled by vote of the remaining board members; terms of 
office are for life. All of this, as Beck notes, creates a closed corporation, 
completely unresponsive to popular control, able to perpetuate a given point 
of view indefinitely, and in a position to resist reforms as well as to 
eliminate or prevent minority representation in the educational institution 
and on the board itself. For the results of trustee control we will quote two 
authorities, Charles H. Thwing, university president, and Peter Odegard: 

“Trustees . . . who are successful business men are often, too often, open to 
the charge of interpreting a college as a business corporation. They give their 
approval to a president who wins an increasing number of students, whose annual 
budgets show a credit balance, who keeps the college in a proper degree in the 
public eye and in consequent proper recognition and esteem, whose administra- 
tion is characterized by peace among his associates. . . .” 

“For the most part these boards are made up of business men, lawyers, and 
ministers who lay great store by their existing order and conformity to current 
opinion. There are many instances of teachers ‘fired’, not because of incompetence 
but because they taught doctrines and ideas unpleasant to those in control. But 
the boards are no less keen to check radical and unusual opinions among the 
student body. The record is filled with cases of students suspended and college 
publications suppressed because they circulated ideas which were thought to be 
‘immoral and subversive’.” 

Before continuing with a discussion of frequently suggested reforms of 
trustee control, a different consideration drawn from the facts presented 
above, may profitably if briefly detain us. Robert Hutchins has correctly 
written: 

“The best definition of a university that I have been able to think of is that it 
is a center of independent thought. It may be a good many other things as well; 
but, if it is not this, it has failed. The principal function of a professional school 


17 Beck quotes Lindemann’s comment on this: “Where there is no state church 
the various economic classes distribute themselves among religious bodies accord- 
ing to a class-conscious principle. In one sense, therefore, church affiliation in 
our society, constitutes an index of class structure. In most American communi- 
ties, for example, the Episcopalian and Presbyterian churches represent wealth 
and privilege.” 
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in a university is not to train men for the profession, but to criticize the profes- 


sion. Unless criticism of culture is permitted, the culture cannot be changed; 
certainly the schools will not be permitted to change it.” 18 


The reader should utilize this excellent comment to judge the foregoing 
material on trustee control — and he should then employ the facts of 
trustee governance to assess the current wave of radical-hunting on the 
American campus. The prima facie absurdity of the notion that American 
educational institutions are left-wing oriented is nowhere better demon- 
strated than by reference to the fact that U.S. colleges are, and have from 
their very origin, been subject to the most reactionary system of political 
control ever perpetrated upon advanced academies in any democracy. Yet 
the colleges are plagued by book-length loyalty oaths and innumerable 
investigations conducted under the diverse auspices of national and local 
“patriotic” societies (plus the ladies’ auxiliaries thereof), and city, county, 
state and federal governmental bureaux, committees and commissions. This 
nonsense should be exposed on every campus at which it beclouds the real 
issue, which is, the exclusively rightist control of education. However weak, 
compromising, and ineffectual higher education is today it has not thus far 
completely expunged that critical outlook which constitutes its very essence. 
It is precisely this last residue of free thought which the “investigators” 
find intolerable. For when social abuse and irrationality reach the extreme 
point which they have at present, the least possibility of critical insight is 
indeed a “danger”. 

Though contemporary events offer small hope for their adoption,’ it 
may be of some value quickly to examine those reforms of the board system 
which are most commonly proposed. There is, first of all, the scheme of 
widening the basis of control by inclusion on the board of officially 
appointed representatives of all layers of society, rather than those of big 
business alone. This suggestion suffers both from the obvious deficiencies 
of appointment as opposed to election, as well as from the inadequacies of 
the current system of representation as such; nor would the situation be 
substantially altered either by the public or fractional election of trustees, 
though election per se would constitute a formal improvement. The objec- 
tion to this nostrum and its variations are basically the following: 
Appointed officials would be responsible to the appointing agency rather 
than to the public; public election, alone, on the other hand, would yield 
as much as — public election of congressmen, etc. If for election by 
different general geographic segments, election by functional components, 
e.g., labor, the farmer, is substituted, this would bring forth — labor 
bureaucrats and their pastoral counterparts. The inevitable results of the 
general competitive matrix are such that “representatives” of social frac- 
tions, whether elected or appointed, either represent themselves rather 
than their constituency, or their constituency at the expense of the general 
public. To prevent misunderstanding, it should be repeated: publicly 
elected trustees would be preferable to the self-perpetuating oligarchy 


18 The Conflict in Education in a Democratic Society. N.Y. Harper, 1953. 
19 Given the continuation of the current political retrogression, the opposite is 


far more likely, to wit a strengthening of board control or direct governmental 
direction of higher education. 
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presently at the helm of education for the same reason that election as a 
method is always preferable to appointment. However, even under the 
latter system the control of higher education would be subject to the 
limitations characteristic of mere elective democracy in every sphere. 

The second widely proposed reform would be oriented in a somewhat 
different direction, namely, faculty-controlled schools. This, again, would 
be, taken by itself, a formal improvement upon the status quo — but 
nothing more. The medical profession, for example, has just such autonomy 
but that has not prevented it from quite simply mulcting the public. It is 
only when self-interest is no longer distinct from the interest of the polity, 
that is when competition as the general mode of being disappears, that 
autonomy emerges as an unqualifiedly positive category. 


IV 
The financial basis of American higher education is closely related to its 
political structure. The most important recent tendencies in the area of 
finance are the increasing reliance upon student fees and government grants. 
Both sources of income have assumed great significance only since the end 
of World War II, and each is responsible for specific new effects upon the 
course of university life. 


“Private institutions discovered after 1945 that student fees were the only 
source of income which might be kept responsive to rising costs. . . . So student 
fees had to be increased as costs went up.” (Millett, op. cit.) 


It should therefore come as no surprise that the average student charges at 
private institutions (where student fees are the most important single 
source of income) increased between 50 and 60 per cent during the period 
1940-50. Institutions have found that inflation necessitates higher charges. 
However, higher charges lead to declining enrolments, which in turn add 
to the pressure for still greater prices. There appears to be no way out of a 
dilemma, whose consequences may be that the proportion of those able to 
attend college (particularly private schools) will shrink. The cost factor thus 
reinforces another monopolistic tendency rooted in economic contraction 
— namely restrictionism.”° 

Before discussing Federal support, brief consideration will be given to 
other fund sources. One such is private benefaction. Gifts and grants did 
not keep up with rising costs, though they matched student enrolment in 
the decade 1940-50. Aside from the fact that they are a diminishing quan- 
tity, these funds suffer from another “slight” failing, that is, they contri- 
bute little to the truly educational aspect of school life. Millett writes: 

“. . , there is a good deal of evidence which suggests that an increasing pro- 
portion of all private gifts and grants are for restricted purposes.” 

Quoting one study this source concludes: 

“. . . out of 65 million dollars which we estimate corporations and foundations 
contributed in 1950, two fifths was specifically earmarked for research purposes. 

“Our own guess is that this is too low. The Russell Sage Foundation study of 


corporation giving found that of the funds going directly to colleges and univer- 
sities about one half were for research purposes.” 


In a word, when a drug company donates 50,000 tax-free dollars for 
research on the development of a possible by-product of one of its own 


20 Medicine which, as already noted, consciously furthers student limitation, 
functions as the prototype of this development. 
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commodities it is being less than generous — and is adding nothing to 
the educational assets of the recipient school. The contrary is in fact the 
case, as will become clear in later connections. Truly educational research 
is neither externally circumscribed nor narrowly pragmatic; the genuine 
scientist proceeds at his own speed in the examination of basic problems of 
his own choosing, and draws conclusions which need be consistent only 
with the nature of the object investigated. 

Other lessening sources of income indicated by Millett are endowment 
funds (“For all private institutions as a group endowment income per 
student fell by almost 25 per cent between 1940 and 1950”); state support 
“. . . in terms of total income public support actually declined between 
1930 and 1950”), and local government support (“In 1940 dollars their 
support per resident student actually had declined in 1950 by about 16 per 
cent from the 1940 level”). Endowment funds were formerly invested in 
high-grade bonds and preferred stocks. The low yield of the latter in an 
era of rising prices has encouraged institutional investment in more 
remunerative and more speculative stock, though it is precisely the latter 
which depreciate most in periods of lessened economic activity. Nor is the 
dark prospect for endowment funds rendered any the less ominous by more 
cheering expectations insofar as state and local sources are concerned. The 
reason is that relatively less total tax income goes to the latter agencies as 
more is appropriated by the Federal government. 

Aside from a barely significant profit shown by auxiliary enterprises** 
the Federal government constitutes the only other substantial, growing 
source of support. An interesting prediction was made as far back as 1939 
by E. V. Hollis that: 

“Within the next two decades it is probable that the history of higher education 
will record a change from philanthropic to tax support that will parallel the 
wae of American secondary education during the last fifty years.” (Beck, 
op. cit. 

Special” circumstances following World War II almost confirmed this 
prediction. The total Federal support then included both research funds 
and veterans’ educational benefits. In the year 1950 public educational 
institutions of higher learning derived about 25 per cent of all current 
operating income from the government, while “private” *? schools received 
32 per cent — private universities procuring 39 per cent — of their 
income from the same place! 

Several things might be said on the question of veterans’ benefits 
generally. It was in no small measure due to these relatively liberal benefits 
to G.I.s that the depression predicted for the close of World War II was 


21'There are at least two negative effects of running college cafeterias, book- 
stores, dormitories, etc., on a profit basis: 1. In the nature of things the quality 
of service must soon decline — profit as a category only exists at the expense of 
quality. 2. “When the residential aspects of college life are made an integral part 
of the educational process, then all students ought to participate equally.” (Millett, 
op. cit.) If a margin of profit is the aim, however, the wealthy student will be able 
to command more residential services than his indigent counterpart. 

22 In view of the circumstance that private institutions (and private industry 
too) exist by virtue of public subsidy, and public schools and other public services 
are run on a competitive basis, the distinction between public and private is now 
largely formal. 
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successfully deferred till 1950. At that point in the development the by now 
classic expedient of war had to be resorted to in order to rid the market of 
its surplus commodities, among them surplus labor. The future increase 
of educational opportunities therefore becomes problematic. On the one 
hand, expansion of education is valuable to the system insofar as it con- 
stitutes a particular method of postponing the creation of an embarrassingly 
large labor excess.?* 


“What determines the length of free education for all? The answer is economic 
conditions. When there was scarcity of men and a multiplicity of jobs it was 
limited to a very short time. . . . Now we can hope to solve the problem of the 


unemployed adult only [sic] by removing the adolescent and the superannuated 
from the labor market. . . .” 24 


Another pedagogue writes in essence the same thing, withal in a some- 
what less sophisticated manner: 


“Rapid industrialization, particularly after 1890, led to increased wealth and 
the concentration of population. Increased utilization of machinery lessened the 
need for child labor. With the chances of youth to find employment greatlv 
reduced, the realization of the democratic ideal of equal educational opportunity 
became more possible.” (Edwards & Richey, op. cit.) 


However, the extension of schooling is in direct opposition to the 
restrictive tendencies of various professions, inasmuch as it threatens to 
increase the number of practitioners in fields where opportunities are 
narrowing.”> And, as though the latter consideration were not enough of a 
deterrent to the overly-great enlargement of educational accessibility, there 
is now the added fact that simple deferral of labor surplus is no longer 
sufficient in a system which can only “solve” its problems with any degree 
of finality by means of the destruction of surplus labor, by means that is 
of war. All of these contradictory pressures inherent in an insane economic 
set-up are operative at the same time, with now one now another impulsion 
on the curve of ascendancy. These dichotomous and largely elemental 
movements often manifest themselves in a grimly humorous manner. For 
example, at the same time as college administrators are attempting to 
attract as many students as possible to their school, professional depart- 
ments within the same institution (under heavy pressure from professional 
organizations whose principal raison d’étre is restrictionism) are raising the 
standards of admission to, or the requirements for, passing grades in their 
respective domains. Even more “amusing” is the spectacle afforded by the 
struggle, as bitter as it is unobtrusive, between the college and the armed 
forces of the nation. For the latter is the greatest single competitor of the 
American college, which for its part is extremely sensitive to all changes in 
draft laws. The meek scholars and the pusillanimous administrators are 
often “surprisingly” outspoken in their objection to overly inclusive con- 
scription policies that may deprive them of large numbers of students. 

Insofar as Federal government support in the form of research grants 


23 Industry’s snowballing utilization of feedback devices threatens to create a 
vast unemployment situation in a very short time. 

24 The Higher Learning in America, by Robert M. Hutchins, Yale Univ. Pr., 
1936. 

25 The liberal arts college partially bridges this oppugnancy by retarding the 
economic occupation of numbers of youth, at the same time as it provides a 
non-economic (non-vocational) course of study. 
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are concerned, it is of the utmost importance to understand that they are 
very largely directed toward the production or further exploitation of 
military devices. The extent of such research support as well as its educa- 
tional “value” may be gauged from the following: Of the 225 million 
dollars spent by higher education in 1950 on organized research, 150 
million came from the federal government, that is 70 per cent; and 60 per 
cent of this sum was directly war-oriented contract research; 64 per cent of 
the grand total was concentrated in the physical sciences, about 33 per cent 
in the biological sciences, and less than 3 per cent in the social sciences. 
One result of this must be that pre-existing imbalances between the discip- 
lines are tremendously heightened (not that the extension of Federal aid to 
the social sciences and the humanities is here being advocated — if and 
when that becomes the practice education is finished). Then again, contract 
research is so narrowly empirical that vocationalism, the ideological under- 
pinning of authoritarianism is in effect strengthened at the expense of 
liberal, that is, fundamental, education. 

The main point, however, is that so large a percentage of university 
research, whether federally or privately-sponsored, is completely useless. It 
is probably correct to state that research has, in almost all fields, now 
virtually exhausted its possibilities under the status quo. This is true even 
of non-military experiment; for to whichever of the natural sciences one 
turns, the spectacle is presented of a technology seeking new means for 
either the direct or the indirect despoliation of nature. While scholarly 
inquiry in the social sciences and humanities does not normally have the 
same dangerous character it contributes little or nothing of value to the 
fund of human knowledge; pedantic, inconclusive, and often apologetic, 
the bulk of such examinations offer mere repetition of what was already 
understood in a far deeper sense decades previously. Concerning the latter 
fields it is unquestionably accurate to say that the increasing volume of 
new percontations serve as substitutes for, rather than as additions to, 
thought. 

Research by and for profit, and there is little of any other kind,”® is 
necessarily tainted’ from the very beginning. It is not only a question of 
the invariably narrow-pragmatic scope and nature of profit-connected 
research, nor of its inevitably biased conclusions; the conditions under 
which such research is generally conducted are also involved. For here, too, 
competition plays the decisive role: the more “papers” published the 
better, irrespective of their quality; promotions are made and reputations 
based upon the quantity of scholarly production.”’ There is no time under 
such a system for thought to mature, for experiments to show conclusive 
results, for all manner of possibilities related to, or consequences flowing 
from, the matter under investigation to be explored. Uncontrolled, irrespon- 


26 Even the most general grants are limited by what is socially sanctioned — 
and how many unspecified allotments are made anyway? 

27 The first sign of the contemporary debacle in American scholarship was that 
cheapening of the Ph.D. thesis, which, occurring after the first World War, was 
the cumulated issue of fifty years of desultory educational and indeed social 
policy. Quantity turned into quality, however, only with’ the dilatation of the 
general social retrogression in the third and fourth decades of the twentieth 
century. 
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sible, inconsistent, the monographs mount up to the very heavens. A single 
example will suffice: Drug-company sponsored medical research appears to 
be degenerating into the creation or further exploitation of medicaments, 
whose “side effects” (“unexpected” because of insufficient testing) charac- 
teristically do at least as much harm as their main effects do good. The 
increasing recurrence of the latter situation as with sulfa drugs, penicillin, 
chloromycetin and cortisone, to name but a few, are rooted in the basic 
circumstances of the hasty and uncritical (uncritical because of both the 
haste and the omni-present necessity for marketing “bigger and better” 
patent medicines at whatever the cost may be in human life) hack-work 
which is today designated as research. 

The fact is that new investigation is no longer acutely necessary in any 
field. Progress has already been made sufficient to provide both the material 
and the intellectual basis for a better social existence. New research under 
present conditions will not fundamentally improve that basis, and can, very 
easily, destroy it. The immediate, the necessary task is to “pick up the 
pieces” of valuable studies done in the past and weave them together into 
the fabric of a new weltanschauung. Under a rational social system, research 
could make possible a hitherto undreamed of enrichment of the quality of 
life. For the present, however, the heirs of centuries of intellectual effort 
can prove themselves worthy of their great inheritance by re-examining and 
sagely utilizing those portions of it which are still relevant, or which have 
for the first time been rendered truly relevant by the present material level 
of civilization. 


“.. it is no exaggeration to say that since 1940 Federal contract-research 

income alone has enabled higher education to advance [sic] notably its research 
activities in the physical sciences.” (Millett, op. cit.) 
The material stake involved makes it clear why universities find it 
“difficult” to give up government support. It is interesting therefore to 
note that considered just on its crassly financial side, Federal support is 
hardly an unmitigated boon. By and large such government support has 
greatly added to the financial burden of the schools, for although govern- 
ment contracts provide for all direct project costs, e.g., supplies, equipment, 
salaries, etc., they rarely cover indirect expenses involved in project 
operation, such as maintenance and administrative costs of running plant. 
The latter charges remain for the schools to pay and constitute a serious 
drain on funds: 


“|... the accounting requirements of the Federal government research expenses 
are burdensome and the funds involved have been sizable. This has been another 
factor in increasing costs of administration.” (Millett, op. cit.) 

Nor can this be shrugged aside with the comment that in any case 
unparalleled physical facilities are accruing to the university, for insofar as 
the use made of the latter is concerned, few educational benefits result. 

ae sponsored research under government contract and other grants has 
become somewhat different in kind in recent years. As the need for skill and 
knowledge has increased, the nation has turned more and more to the colleges 
and universities for answers to specific problems. Institutions have, as a result, 
been under pressure to commit their research programs to the solution of prac- 
tical problems. Unlike the earlier institution, much present contract research does 
not support a predominantly academic activity. On the contrary, university research 
is now widely committed to performing services for outside agencies.” (The source 
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of this and the quotations which follow in the present section is Nature and Needs 
of Higher Education, op. cit.) 

Another big question in regard to Federal funds is that which links them 
to the previously discussed matter of control of the educational institutions. 
Though the business has received scant attention outside of educational 
circles, serious people within the pedagogical arena have been greatly 
affrighted by the political consequences, in many cases already directly 
felt, of Federal support. In this connection one can do no better than quote 
the conclusions on this subject of an investigative commission characterized 
by the utmost sobriety and respectability. Preliminarily noting that: 

“Research projects of a service character carried on within a university campus, 
particularly when the work is classified as secret, may become a serious threat to 
the university's normal functions and raise problems about the freedom of 
instructional research”, 
the commission concludes: 

“These fears and warnings are neither fanciful nor imaginary; they are demon- 
strable. In the administration of its programs involving services by higher 
education, the federal government has shown a clear inclination to require con- 
formity with a central policy. As things are now, the institutions have found it 
possible to resist these demands successfully. Resistance would become impossible 
if direct federal subsidy were to become a major factor in financing higher 
education. 

“For years there was a constant controversy between the representatives of the 
Veterans Administration and those of higher education in the operation of the 
admittedly desirable veterans’ educational program. Only alert and constant 
vigilance by university and college officials prevented the adoption and enforce- 
ment of rules and regulations which would have contradicted the deeper principles 
of higher education. This is but a warning of the inherent pressures which would 
build up if direct federal subsidies to higher education were to expand. .. . 
Federal law encourages close supervision. After all, programs must be administered 
as the letter of Congressional enactment requires. Funds must be spent under 
legal prescriptions which enforce a proper rigidity of procedure. Institutions of 
higher education have experienced this situation in their accounting operations 
since 1945. Conformity becomes a pervasive condition when working with federal 
agencies. . . . The next probable step in federal support would be direct subsidy 
of educational programs or of research in the ‘value judgment’ fields. We do not 
wish to see this step taken.” 

And again: ’ 

“The influence flowing from the present [federal] support is already a cause 
for concern. Its withdrawal or its unwise administration would produce grave 
results for our institutions. But in our view, as things are now, such exigencies as 
these can be weathered. We are convinced that they would be fatal were federal 
support to be substantially extended.” 


Vv 

As difficult to define concretely, as it is nonetheless important educa- 
tionally, is the factor of intellectual milieu. Is the campus atmosphere 
mentally stimulating? Does a receptive yet critical audience for ideas exist? 
Without the latter it becomes infinitely more difficult for the penetrating 
reflections of yesterday to be comprehended, and the superior conceptions 
of tomorrow to be born, let alone to flourish. 

Perhaps the most complete examination of campus atmosphere was made 
by Robert Cooley in 1928.** His findings are, largely, still valid. Cooley 
wrote: 


28 Published by D. Appleton & Co., the title of this work is The Campus: A 
study of contemporary undergraduate life in the American university. 
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“The most casual observation of student life will reveal as it has to so many 
foreigners visiting our universities, that the general level of intellectual interest 
among undergraduates is low. The collective life is not characterized by intellec- 
tual curiosity and intelligent discussion. In a majority of their courses, perhaps, 
the undergraduates simply go through the motions of preparing their lessons, 
writing theses and reports, and studying for examinations. . 

More important than the foregoing description, which must, in general, 
be familiar to all those having had a first hand acquaintance with American 
colleges, is Cooley’s cogent, even brilliant statement of the reasons for this 
situation, reasons which point up many of the general connections necessary 
for a real understanding of the crisis in higher education: 

“The intellectual indifference of many students is partly due to estrangement 
between the institution and the undergraduate. The latter all too often feels that 
the university is strangling itself with red tape in the way of pedagogical and 
accounting machinery. The seat of the trouble is the prodigious increase in size. 
. . . ‘Great numbers have laid education under necessity. ‘They have compelled 
close organization, and organization means mechanics, and mechanics means 
artificiality.” The freshman throngs which yearly besiege our campuses require 
large classes, formal testing of knowledge, credit by hours} grading systems, 
absence reports, warnings and probations — things which contribute nothing 
toward making education more vital.” 

Cooley continues in the same strain: 

“A high student-faculty ratio militates against the development of intellectual 
interest in many other ways. Because professors cannot judge students’ progress 
by personal contact and because they have to pass judgment on the fitness of so 
many, they resort to mechanical and external modes of conducting their courses. 
Rote memory is often emphasized rather than real mastery of the subject; a fixed 
number of pages of outside reading per week is required; and laboratory work has 
to be highly organized, with set experiments written up in specified ways, and 
original experiment frowned upon. Quiz instructors, if their sections are large, 
must fight against following the line of least resistance, against turning the class 
hour into a dull routine of question and answer. Under such circumstances it is 
extremely difficult to arouse the students’ power of analysis and judgment, to 
encourage them to give voice to ideas and opinions, often irrelevant, but never- 
theless original. Moreover, the undergraduates find it difficult, even when they 
so desire, to secure much intimate contact with the faculty members who are, 
after all, about the only ones who could lead them away from the haste, super- 
ficiality and commercialism in which they have been trained.” 

In another place, the same writer remarks: 

“. . . [the class] . .. should be small enough so that all may take an active 
part and yet large enough to ensure a wide diversity of views. Twenty to thirty 
appears to be a size which fulfils these conditions.” 

Twenty to thirty indeed! Classes of over a thousand are no longer 
uncommon. Even when lecture sessions are supplemented by smaller 
examination classes little of moment is achieved if only because these latter 
are almost invariably run by overworked, underpaid, intellectually imma- 
ture junior instructors themselves engaged in a mortal struggle to capture 
the sublime Ph.D. degree. The lesson is always the same; the consequences 
of “bigness” are everywhere apparent. Yet with increasing reliance upon 
student charges the pressure within the school for an ever greater number 
of pupils must grow. Even if the percentage of students in college as com- 
pared to the general population of student age should diminish the absolute 
quantity of students will rise with the growth of population. In any case, 
there will be a disproportionate enlargement of the numbers in attendance 
at the few truly huge educational institutions. 


Thus the great, successful degree factories suffer (educationally) from 
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the “victories” of competition. The smaller schools, with more favorable 
faculty-student ratios, endure the classical effects of competitive defeat, 
namely the dubious pleasure of helplessly suffering their big “brother” 
institutions (who are in a good financial position) to attract and seduce 
virtually all outstanding instructors nurtured with however much love, at 
the bosom of the provincial college. 

Bitter though the fruit of success may be, once tasted it is not quickly 
relinquished: great numbers have a tendency to perpetuate themselves. The 
chief reason for this is that as soon as the small college is inundated by a 
greater-than-usual quantity of students, new physical plant must be con- 
structed for them. At that point the die is already cast, for the only way in 
which these facilities can pay for themselves is if they are constantly and 
fully used — by masses of students, of course. Then again, larger student 
populations invariably mean many more highly paid administrators.”° 
Inasmuch as the positions of the latter are directly dependent upon the 
continued presence of hordes of pupils, the administration may be expected 
to perennialize this condition if it possibly can.*° 

It should be quite clear that opposition to universal higher education as 
such is not here being voiced. Unfortunately, however, the general com- 
petitive mechanism, to which no institutions are more subject than those 
labelled “non-profit”, “educational”, and “philanthropic”, operates in such 
a fashion that fewer universities receive ever-larger numbers of students. 
This deepens the material disproportions between the schools and debases 
the value of education generally. Quality universal higher education waits 
upon the break-up of the great modern university octopi and the subse- 
quent creation of thousands of small, genuinely community schools. Mere 
reduction in size of colleges and classes would by itself serve to accomplish 
three positive things: 1. Eliminate the necessity for the many mechanical 
surrogates of real scholarship; 2. Render parasitic functionaries super- 
fluous; 3. Reinstitute those primary pedagogic relationships which allow 
direct recognizance and cultivation of all types of pupil merit. 

If matters intellectual do not concern the student what then does? 
Cooley writes: 

“Self expression has meant opportunities for activity outside the curriculum 

. the idea . . . [is] . . . that extra-curricular activities are the principal interest 
in university life. . . . But the type of self which demands expression is a product 
of the contemporary American milieu. Superficiality and externalism in the general 
life make for undergraduates with interests of an intellectually shallow sort: 
Managing a baseball team or being a solicitor of advertising for the college paper 
is more interesting to most undergraduates than the study of chemistry and 
history.” 

29 A good part of the profit attendant upon increased multitudes is expended on 
administration salaries. The remainder of the increment will usually go toward 
paying for the new physical facilities over a period of time. In connection with 
the latter it can be remarked that such payments often cause much hardship 
inasmuch as there is a considerable discrepancy between college income, which 
may vary extremely from year to year depending in part on fluctuations in school 
attendance, and outlays for plant that, on the contrary, remain the same from one 
payment period to the next. 

30 Many teaching jobs, too, are contingent upon large institutional attendance, 
but unlike the administrator the ordinary instructor is in no position to foster an 
increase in numbers. As a result, the preceptor not the administrator, is first to be 
turned out when business slows down. 
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Of all the extra-curricular activities to which students devote their time 
none is more typical, just as none is more ridiculous, than intercollegiate 
athletics.** Yet it is clear that the college rather than the student is respon- 
sible for the undue attention given this artificial educational excrescence. 
For it is institutional officialdom that pays the fabulous salaries of athletic 
coaches; that sanctions the de facto professionalism, as well as the 
gambling and crime involved in “amateur” college athletics; that orders the 
building of multi-million dollar stadia; that spends endless amounts of time 
and money in the effort to attract prominent young players and favorable 
athletic publicity. And why? Competition again. The theory is that the 
bigger and better the football team the more students will go to the school. 
(The type of student attracted to a college because of the record of its 
football team is, of course, the very type the school should attract!) How- 
ever, it is just the insanity of the whole system that most of the devices 
designed to perpetuate it are not even justified on their own wretched basis 
— the pecuniary one. No one has ever proven that large numbers of 
students choose schools on the basis of their athletic teams’ prowess. Young 
people are more likely to select an institution on the grounds of cost, 
geographical location, or curricular emphasis. Nor has it ever been con- 
clusively demonstrated that philanthropy is moved, to any substantial 
degree, by agonistic consideration. However, it is a proven fact that col- 
leges and universities lose a great deal of money as a result of their heavy 
participation in intercollegiate athletics. A college business officer writes: 

“TI do not know of any college anywhere that participates on an inter-collegiate 
basis in the four major sports of football, basketball, baseball, and track, and in 
the minor sports of tennis, swimming, and golf, without sustaining a considerable 
athletic deficit that must be met by revenues from other auxiliary enterprises or 
from academic fees.” 

He adds: 

“I have yet to find a school conducting its intercollegiate athletics on a simon- 
pure amateur basis. Even if you tell me that your school is doing just that, I 
won't believe you.” 

Millett, who quotes the above, relates his own conclusions: 

“We visited only two private universities which made a ‘profit’ on intercollegiate 
athletics, It is not unusual for a college or a university to have more income from 
the sale tickets to football and basketball games than expenses from participation 
in these sports. But the ‘profits’ are then absorbed by other athletic activities 
where gate receipts play no part. For example, we found that of twenty-five 
private universities we studied, eleven have an actual deficit rather than a surplus 
in all their auxiliary-enterprise activities, and in eight of these eleven cases a 
major cause of the deficit was extensive participation in intercollegiate athletics. 
Among eighty private liberal arts colleges there were twenty-three with deficits in 
their total operating income for auxiliary enterprises, and most of these cases were 
occasioned by their sports activities. 

“Contrary to much prevailing public opinion, participation in intercollegiate 
athletics is not a major source of revenue except for three or four private institu- 
tions of accredited status. Intercollegiate athletics is a major expense for many 
private institutions in terms of available income and might well be cut down 
drastically. 


31 4 propos of the general American preoccupation, in recent times, with athletic 
spectacles, James Bryce’s acute comment bears repetition. He wrote: “It reminds 
one of that inordinate passion for the sports of the amphitheatre, and especially 
for chariot racing, which grew more and more intense with the decadence of art 
and literature and national spirit in the Roman Empire.” 
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“There are several public universities where intercollegiate athletics are carried 
on in a grand scale, with sizable incomes, especially from football and basketball. 
We did not find any instances among state universities where any of this income 
was used to defray instructional expenses. Rather, the income derived from these 
activities was needed to meet payments on football stadia, field houses, and other 
facilities, as well as to meet the expenses of the entire athletic program. In effect, 
this independent source of income makes the athletic or physical education depart- 
ment of a state university a separate ‘empire’ not subject to supervision by presi- 
dent or faculty. At these institutions there is not even the excuse that the athletic 
income is needed in order to meet educational expenditures.” 


There are several reasons for dealing extensively with the athletics 
question, not the least of which is the attention and effort expended by the 
institutions themselves on this area. The tendencies of athleticism to lower 
the ethical and educational tone of the school as well as the physical level 
of the student body are of much interest and will be dealt with in the 
order mentioned. The recent nationwide basketball scandals involving 
every type of institution, big and little, public and private, lay and religious, 
have laid the last hopeful illusion§ regarding “good, clean, wholesome 
college sport” to rest. The connection with gangsterism which, in fact, 
appears to be characteristic of virtually every area of American life (busi- 
ness, government, labor unions, politics, sports, etc.) is now established 
with respect to education as well — through the good offices of the various 
collegiate departments of physical education. The obvious criminality of 
the “fix” is but the most blatant manifestation of the higher morality 
involved in athleticism. A more commonplace example of collegiate recti- 
tude is afforded by the lofty institution of the “athletic scholarship” (the 
phrase itself is a classic antinomy): Virtually all colleges and universities 
actually bid for the services of likely high school athletes — promising 
and providing them with liberal allotments of “spending money”, plus easy 
school programs, assured high grades, comfortable free living quarters, 
token employment, etc. — in exchange for their services as “amateur” 
athletes. Men accepting such conditions devote the greater portion of their 
college life in training — and are routinely passed in courses for which 
they do little or no actual work. 

This self-same athleticism is destructive of the scholarly milieu as well: 

“The outstanding athlete is unquestionably the most honored of all students, 


both by the undergraduates and the general public. So much space is devoted to 
him in the public press that he attains ten times more notoriety than the most 
illustrious professor.” 
In another place Cooley remarks: 

“Though a certain amount of time is sure to be wasted in idle gossip, the 
discussion of athletics overleaps all bounds and constitutes a positive distraction 
from study. Around the dinner table, in one another’s rooms, walking to and from 
classes, the students seem to regard the team’s make-up, its powers, and its 
chances in the next game or for the championship as topics of great importance. 
Those not in touch with the situation would marvel at the prolonged discussions 
among the men of the relative merits of different coaches and the distinctive 
capacities of star players.” 

Here again, it should be noted that the students’ preoccupation with 
athletics is simply a reflection of the large place which the latter fill in 
school affairs: Not the student body, but rather the college administration, 
awards to the intellectual morons who coach teams scholastic laurels, 


honorary degrees, and the distinguished appellation of “professor” (tanta- 
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mount to saying that the coach is the intellectual peer of the greatest of 
scholars). The students are merely acute enough to seize upon the essence 
of the situation. For despite all administrative speeches concerning the 
need for great teachers, when the chips are down, it is not the starving 
savants who receive the Hollywoodian salaries but the idiot coaches. In a 
society in which money is the final and sole measure of value can the pupil 
be blamed for correctly understanding where the true emphasis lies? 

The following comment by Cooley well states the physical loss entailed 
as a result of the mental attention given by the student body to athletic 
contests in which they do not participate: 

“Contrary to what is frequently claimed, intercollegiate athletics do not seem 
to awaken in the average student a desire to take more exercise himself. Rather, 
they appear to accustom him to taking his exercise vicariously. As one critic has 
well said: “The real value of an athletic device may be measured by a fraction 
whose numerator is the number of players and whose denominator is the number 
of watchers present or absent. As the latter increases the game degenerates into a 
sport, the sport into a spectacle, and the spectacle into a gambling device.’ ” 

While most educators deplore athleticism (even while they do little, of a 
practical nature, to de-emphasize it), a few profess to view it as a positive 
feature of college life. Thus Barzun is able to write: 

“When history students of mine begin to reflect about the revolutions in nine- 
teenth century Europe, they often ask me why the men in universities were always 


rushing to the barricades. One answer is that they did not play football. . . . The 
gain seems to me evident.” 


Is it truly better for students to view (not “play”, if you please — 
intra-mural athletics, though fine, are the uncared-for stepchildren of the 
department of physical education) fixed athletic contests and discuss all 
manner of inane, personal trivia connected with the participants therein in 
lieu of taking a part in historical events? Is there something wrong with 
young men and women not simply studying history but helping to make 
some? The sad truth is that American youth neither understand nor make 
history. May it not be that the intellectual vacuum is deepened if not 
partially created by the practical lacuna? The lack of direct action and 
responsible participation in real and weighty circumstances is one of the 
worst features of the modern epoch: irresponsible, uncreative “specta- 
toritis” in the form of a thousand substitutes for self-movement has taken 
its place. The inevitable result has been the physical weakening, intellectual 
levelling, and emotional sterilization of contemporary man. That private 
existence is increasingly purgedof primary experience with social and 
natural forces and qualities is a point that Mr. Barzun’s students would do 
well to reflect upon.** 

America has a terribly pressing need for a few (at least) islands of 
balance and thought in the great sea of triviality and shallowness which 
comprises its intellectual life. Virtually the only social institutions consti- 


32 There is both irony and pathos in the fact that as real life is rendered ever 
more artificial, artificiality is perforce made more and more real. Thus, as the 
dimensions of man are decreased by the growing anonymity and blindness of 
modern life, the dimensions of the cinema, upon which man now depends for 
emotional nourishment, increase (from 2D to 3D at last report). Yet for all the 
ingenuity involved in the fabrication of realistic illusion a far greater yield of 
satisfaction would result from the simple return of humanity to its natural 
heritage. 
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tuted by their very nature and tradition to serve as such outposts of intelli- 
gence are the colleges and universities. All the more tragic therefore is the 
evidence presented of the schools’ pitiable cultural milieu 


VI 

The course of American history was such that virtually a new world 
appeared in the 1870's. The principal innovations were massification and 
specialism. The first, originally characteristic of elementary and a little 
later also of high school education, the second initially peculiar to higher 
learning, soon interpenetrated. The public schools translated professional 
specialism at the lower levels into a pervasive vocationalism (more and 
more courses in mechanical and essentially uneducative skills and a conse- 
quent lessening of attention paid to the more generalized disciplines as well 
as to the pupil’s rounded intellectual development) while the colleges and 
universities shortly exhibited all the artificialities of mass education — 
over-crowding, mechanical testing, rote memory work, etc. 

At the upper levels the educational prototype, the pedagogic expression 
of the new capitalism, came to be the university, with its heavy concentra- 
tion upon the production of specialists and specialized research. Profes- 
sionalism, a tendency originally rooted in the actual need of the industrial 
revolution for technicians, was, after several decades, extended far beyond 
any such requirement to the point where it became a veritable Franken- 
stein. This situation largely resulted from the efforts of every pseudo- 
profession and specialty to use the school as a monopolistic device to lessen 
the number of professional practitioners. In a word educational specialism 
was turned into its opposite: offered initially to train technicians in short 
supply for an expanding economy, it became in time the method par 
excellence for restricting the number of those who might be trained as 
technicians in a contracting economy. The synthetic nature of specialism 
is today apparent at every turn. More than anything else it blocks intellec- 
tual progress. It is now “necessary” to have a college degree in order to 
obtain the most trivial, monotonous, ill-paid job. Every wretched vocation 
attempts to raise itself to the level of a profession and every profession 
becomes increasingly a vocation. The agency of change is the competitive 
economy which on the one side continually deepens the division of labor 
and specialization and on the other side has created forces of production 
for which specialism is at best an anachronism, at worst a decisive impedi- 
ment. Pedagogical disputes concerning general as opposed to special educa- 
tion are the reified image of this basic contradiction between the forces and 
the relations of production. The former have already created the conditions 
whereby specialism and the enforced division of labor are outmoded — 
for all that is required for control of the forces of production is general 
intelligence. Nevertheless the relations of production are such that the 
division of labor and hence narrowness of mental outlook is an absolute 
precondition for the maintenance of the present social system. 

Mass education, too, has become an absurdity. For what boots it if mil- 
lions are “educated” to the level of television, the American cinema, the 
“funnies”, popular fiction, the newspaper and so forth? Is the ability to 
read and write as such (and this ability, developed to a high point, is in 
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reality possessed by very few graduates even of institutions of higher 
learning) a boon, exclusive of what is read or written, how it is read or 
written? In retrospect American mass education on all levels appears to 
have been a gigantic miscarriage. Too many were drawn into the educa- 
tional orbit before either what or how to teach was clear. Europe has often 
been taxed with its inequality of educational opportunity, yet it was per- 
haps this very inequality, this lack of massification, which enabled that 
continent to preserve a few centers of relative light and learning well inte 
the twentieth century, long past the time when every single American 
institution of higher learning had succumbed to the prevalent level of 
vulgar mediocrity. This is not to say that educational inequality which 
(given the maintenance of the status quo) may in any case deepen in the 
future, is capable of answering any of the contemporary problems of U.S. 
education. On the contrary it remains itself one of the greatest problems. 
It is more correct to say that the old dispute between the proponents of 
democratic and of quality education, if it ever had any relevance at all, is 
now thoroughly irrelevant. There is no longer any contradiction, in prin- 
ciple, between the two; they are in fact absolutely interdependent. Truly 
“mass” education, that is education for every single person, not for, at best, 
sizable minorities of the population, has with the mechanization and con- 
sequent radical limitation of rote labor at last become possible. Nor need 
this education necessarily be cursed by mechanism and artificiality. In 
becoming a genuinely mass phenomenon it will lose its mass character. 
Instead of overcrowded classes and regional contradictions in educational 
opportunity there might be a great multiplication of decentralized, 
indigenous community colleges offering many and smaller classes. Such 
quantitative changes might alter the quality in such a fashion that mass 
education would be transfigured into personalized instruction. 

The end of rote labor also signalizes the termination of the contradiction 
between (formal) education and life; education loses its special character, 
no longer is it confined in space (the school) and in time (the period of 
youth); life itself becomes educational throughout, and education becomes 
life instead of the dry rot of scholasticism. Like the overcoming of speciali- 
zation, the conquest of mass education, while it has been rendered tech- 
nically possible will not and cannot be accomplished in the present social 
frame-work. Given the latter, increased leisure time for the masses only 
means — mass entertainment. In any case under capitalism education 
will always be in the impoverished, obsequious position of beggar. 

Neither quantitativism nor specialism (narrowness) are accidental 
products of American higher education. They were and are grounded in a 
particular set of social conditions, they were and are the besetting charac- 
teristics of American life in general. The ideological climate surrounding 
their emergence as decisive characteristics of the national pedagogy in the 
latter portion of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth century 
was singularly propitious. Of particular importance was the influence of 
American philosophy; indeed it is in the field of education particularly 
that the feeble noumenon of American philosophy phenomenalized itself. 
While neither positivism nor pragmatism are especially American in origin 
they are distinctly American in application. Positivism was both the ideolo- 
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gical reflex and the intellectual justification for the factual disappearance of 
quality from the American scene. When quantitative capitalism levelled all 
difference, the task before ideology virtually resolved itself into one of 
propagating the notion that the hierarchy of values, that all distinctions 
other than those of degree were fictional, were, to use the term par 
excellence of positivistic opprobrium, “value judgments”. The credit system 
is the educational analogue of philosophical positivism. Just so long as the 
student amasses a certain number of credits or units, it matters little what 
they are for, how they were gained, etc. Thus the educational disciplines 
tend to lose their identity, becoming mere faceless elements in the credit 
mill. Credits are given for everything from etiquette to philosophy, and 
since all are measured by a common denominator their equality is implicitly 
acknowledged. In this connection the following comment, though specifically 
with reference to modern high schools, deserves attention for its pertinence 
to higher education as well: 


“As time passed, the adoption of a quantitative measure of secondary school 
work tended in many quarters to establish the attitude that one subject was as 
good as another; after all, a unit of high-school work was a unit. Thus, as Kandel 
has pointed out, the whole problem of value tended to lose its importance.” 
(Edwards & Richey, op. cit.) 


Since there are no longer any standards it has become impossible in 
principle to exclude any of literally hundreds of new subjects from the 
curriculum, despite the fact that many such offerings are alien in nature to 
formal education. Thus, the total course offerings at Amherst college 
increased from 44 to 130 and at Stanford from 373 to 1,092 during the 
period 1900-1930. Did the sum of human knowledge treble in a mere thirty 
years? One may be permitted to entertain a few doubts. And certainly an 
examination of the new courses suggests little evidence in substantiation of 
such a view. For the most part the studies of recent origin are in no way 
fundamental additions to knowledge; at best they consist of mere factual 
increments whose character is such that one would imagine any truly 
educated person could be depended upon to pick them up in the course of 
experience. What possible justification can-there be for the formal imparta- 
tion of knowledge that can easily be gleaned by a person trained to read, 
observe, and think? The only possible explanations are: 1. That the univer- 
sity adulterates its program in order to sell it the more easily; 2. That the 
university has no faith in the graduate’s continuing ability to educate 
himself. Insofar as the latter consideration is concerned, the institution is 
correct, but not alone, as is imagined, because the graduate’s normal 
environment is hostile to education of any sort, but also because the 
alumnus was not taught how to think by the school. The mere extensity of 
school curricula stultifies mental processes, destroys all program coherence, 
continuity, and depth, substitutes the passing mark for comprehension as 
the goal of education, and invariably contributes to lowering the level of 
whatever serious studies remain in the institution. Nor does specialization 
correct any of this. 

The pragmatic pole of the positivistic-pragmatic axis had its own distinc- 
tive though complementary benefaction to make to American education. 
For if positivism flung open the doors of education to every possible ad hoc 
suject, pragmatism closed the doors upon intellectual, theoretical, and 
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historical disciplines.** It narrowed the mental horizon to the consideration 
of the expedient and the narrowly empirical. In an indirect fashion 
specialism was encouraged, general intellectual development discouraged. 
Pragmatism’s main effect, of course, was felt in the elementary school, but 
much of the same influence found its way into higher education as well. 
The following short summary of pragmatism’s fruit, progressive education, 
makes the central points: 

“Basic to [Dewey’s] thinking ... is the réle of experience, or perhaps one 
should say, experiencing, in the educative process. Education, he says ‘is a develop- 
ment within, by, and for experience’. Thus Dewey finds the content of learning 
within individual experience rather than within the organized experience of the 
race. Appropriate subject matter, according to Dewey, is not systematically 
organized aspects of human experience, it is rather, as Wahlquist puts it, ‘What 
one needs to know in order to do what one is interested in doing’. The first step 
in the organization of subject matter, then, is to find the material for learning 
within the experience of the learner.” (Italics ours throughout. Edwards & Richey, 
Op. cit.) 

While it may be that, at an early age, the empirical is the appropriate 
avenue to the historical, and while Dewey himself often noted that crude 
empiricism was not the ultimate aim of his thought, it nevertheless remains 
true that the practical result of progressive education was the substitution 
of empiricism for the historical approach.** 


33 The origin of American pragmatism explains many of its social and doctrinal 
consequences. An interesting article entitled “Justice Holmes, the Prediction 
Theory of Law, and Pragmatism”, by M. H. Fisch (Journal of Philosophy, 
2/12/42) throws considerable light on the business. The author’s contention that 
pragmatism is merely a generalization from American legal procedure, or, more 
accurately, from the methods of the practising lawyer, is of exceptional importance. 
Mr. Fisch writes: “Since the general doctrine which Pierce called pragmatism 
was worked out in the [Metaphysical] club in these same years [late 1870’s], we 
may safely infer either that the prediction theory was developed by applying that 
doctrine to the special case of law, or, as I think more likely, that pragmatism 
was a generalization of the prediction theory of law.” The late Justice Holmes 
elucidated the theory in his definition of the law as “. . . the prediction of the 
incidence of the public force through the instrumentality of the courts”. Mr. Fisch 
therefore characterizes the pragmatic-legal relationship as follows: ‘The most 
striking fact about it, however, is that it clearly conceives the law not from the 
legislator’s or judge’s point of view but from that of the practising lawyer.” 
Precisely what does a practising lawyer do? He does not make, change or criticize 
the law. Instead he works within its given framework, pragmatically attempting to 
wrest a decision on the basis of the law — which for him constitutes an unalter- 
able dictum. Just as the practising lawyer necessarily fetishizes the dead law, the 
pragmatic philosopher fetishizes the given social relations. Thus there is a reduc- 
tion of possibilities not indeed to what is factually possible, but to that which a 
reified social form permits. 

‘The influence of this mode of thought upon the educational disciplines is 
incalculable: One rather obvious example was the introduction of the case system 
in legal education itself — a procedure which served to replace both the historical 
and the philosophical-ethical examination of the law by the narrow teaching of 
legal skills and tricks. 

34 Though Dewey’s Progressive Education movement must bear a large share of 
responsibility for the final shape assumed by modern instruction, it should, in all 
fairness, be noted that the contemporary product of its pedagogic labor reflects 
but a section of Progressive thought. The history of ideas is replete with examples 
of ideological cancer, of theories one part of which is inordinately enlarged at the 
expense of the remainder. The tumorous section is invariably the one which best 
fits given social conditions. 
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The outcome of pragmatism as far as elementary, junior high, and 
senior high school education (and it must not be forgotten that the higher 
learning is rigorously conditioned by the training previously afforded its 
entering students) are concerned has been the limitation of education to the 
narrow confines of the child’s world; that is, the content and method of 
education is lowered to a childish level, instead of being successively raised. 
In addition progressivism tends to concern itself almost exclusively with 
sterile methodology. Course content is completely forgotten. Not only does 
this produce great intellectual aridity, but, as might have been predicted 
from the interdependence of form and content, even the methods of educa- 
tion have become impossibly poor (disorganized). One self-criticism from 
the camp of Progressive Education is worth reproducing in part: 

“. . . The belittling of the value of organized knowledge leads to tinkering with 
disconnected, ephemeral projects and activities, the usefulness of which does not 
go beyond the present satisfaction of the child’s whims and caprices. 

“The disregard of the guidance and instructional function of the teacher makes 
education a matter of hit-and-miss procedure that borders on chaos and anarchy. 

“Activity that is limited to doing with the hands places the child in a position 
that makes him incapable of doing any kind of thinking that involves the use of 
the imagination.” (These criticisms were originally made by Professors Dewey, 
Bode and Rugg, and summarized by Pedro J. Orata, Edwards & Richey, op. cit.) 

Social as well as ideological forces shaped the modern educational 
product, and, to this day, closely confine it. The relative equilibrium 
between the forces and the relations of production obtaining in the pre- 
Civil War United States was shattered by the outbreak of a conflict which, 
in retrospect, can only be characterized as a failure of intelligence.** 
Inasmuch as the world market had already been established, there is no 
question but that ultimately the U.S. must have gone the way of other 
lands — toward the establishment of national capitalism. However, with- 
out the fratricidal conflict which resulted in the undisputed rule of big 
business, the agrarian interests might have checked the precipitate tempo 
of industrial development sufficiently to have rendered the progress of 
events more orderly and rational, less destructive of intellectual, human, 
and material values. What followed cessation of hostilities, America’s era 
of “primitive accumulation”, while in many respects less deplorable than 
similar epochs in the histories of other nations, nevertheless left a negative 
stamp upon the tone of national life that has never been obliterated, which, 
in fact, looms ever larger as the period itself recedes further into history. 


35“ | . it seems evident that slavery had about reached its zenith by 1860 and 
must shortly have begun to decline, for the economic forces which had carried it 
inte the region west of the Mississippi had about reached their maximum effective- 
ness. It could not go forward in any direction and it was losing ground along its 
northern border. A cumbersome and expensive system, it could show profits only 
as long as it could find plenty of rich land to cultivate and the world would take 
the product of its crude labor at a good price, It had reached its limits in both 
profits and lands. The free farmers in the North who dreaded its further spread 
had nothing to fear. Even those who wished it destroyed had only to wait a little 
while — perhaps a generation, probably less. It was summarily destroyed at a 
frightful price to the whole country and one third of the nation was impoverished 
for forty years. One is tempted at this point to reflections upon what has long 
passed for statesmanship on both sides of that long dead issue. But I have not the 
heart to indulge them.” — C. W. Ramsdell, “The Natural Limits of Slavery 
Expansion”, Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Vol. 16, No. 2, Sept., 1924. 
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America was fortunate in several respects: 1. It did not appear upon the 
world market too late; 2. It had command of sufficient natural resources, 
important for the burgeoning industrialism, to obviate the need for the 
conquest of external sources of supply; 3 and 4. The final advantages were 
the combination of a huge area of cheap and available land and a short 
supply of labor. As a result the workers were insured against a too-great 
depression of living standards, such as had always been the concomitant of 
primitive accumulation elsewhere. 

The despoliation of America took the form of an unexampled rape of 
the natural resources of an entire continent — a rape so wanton that 
nothing remotely akin to it has ever taken place in world history, a rape, 
incidentally, which still continues, in a virtually unimpeded fashion.*® After 
the Civil War a vast public domain was turned over to the robber barons 
(the same céterie which was to endow, and virtually create modern higher 
education — largely in its own acquisitive image — with the proceeds 
of these depredations) for plunder and profit. In a few decades this once 
lush common was largely reduced to sterile desert. Barbarous as primitive 
accumulation and: the subsequent capitalist development had been in 
Europe, they had not left such a dark shadow on future possibilities for 
material well-being.*’ That a great portion of the world’s natural resources, 
the foundation upon which human existence is based, has therefore been 
lost for many generations, makes of this despoliation indeed a monumental 
outrage. For the robbery was and is not alone of contemporary men but of 
unborn millions as well. 

Both the tempo and the mode of American production, and hence of 
almost all aspects of the national life, are illuminated by this single example 
of despoliation: irresponsibility, the hunger for quick results — however 
achieved, unconcern for quality, lack of either traditional or rational 
restraints — these are the main features of the “American way”. 

Thus the transformation of higher education took place in an era of 
amorphous, frenzied industrial development that, as will next be shown in 


detail, left far more than an occasional trace upon the content of education 
itself. 


VII 


“It is obviously impossible to make so accurate an analysis figure that one can 
estimate the number of Americans now receiving a liberal or advanced educa- 
tion; but the number falls short — far short — of the number claimed. The 
figures are ‘padded’. It is assuredly no error to assert that a relatively small 
body of American men and women are now so occupied in well staffed colleges 
and universities that they are likely to emerge cultivated, intelligent, or com- 
petent, This relatively small body might become a powerful force or ferment if 


36 It is no accident that it is the U.S. which is at present poisoning the oceans 
and atmosphere of the earth with atom and hydrogen “experiments”. Only 
America, conditioned by her past history of carnage, could do such a job on a 
world scale. 

37 Thus while Europe had committed the unpardonable historic crime of giving 
birth to the proletariat, a class qualitatively and objectively removed from culture, 
America had compounded the malversation by inaugurating and maintaining a 
policy, which if permitted to continue to its ultimate consequences, would end 


forever the possibility of raising that proletariat to the level of a race of free and 
reasonable men. 
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it could be held together in a few intellectual centres; unfortunately its impact 
is reduced because the individuals involved are scattered, lose touch with one 
another, and thus tend themselves to be pulled down rather than to pull others 
up beyond the average level of taste and thought. The mediocrity of America is 
thus no mystery at all. Instead of a million students there are perhaps 100,000 
— there may not be as many as that, most of these having had a defective high 
school education. Ad hoc training courses in great universities and i in small and 
poor colleges in all sections — more in the South and West than in the East, 
courses that are technical or technological rather than scientific or liberal in aim 
and spirit, account for most so-called ‘students’. And this conclusion is fully 
sustained by the cultural thinness of the supposedly educated classes — pro- 
fessors, teachers, lawyers, architects, journalists.” —- Abraham Flexner. 


American higher education is organized on two levels — under- 
graduate and graduate. These offer liberal and specialized training respec- 
tively.“* Though presently accepted as the “most obvious thing in the 
world” the above-noted arrangement is neither “natural” nor particularly 
fortunate. To make specialism the very highest type of education for which 
society affords provision, is to turn man’s arduous, historic mental develop- 
ment into a bad joke. Specialism may be a precondition for society’s 
attaining a high cultural level but it is hardly equivalent to the latter. 
Nevertheless, the shape assumed by higher education is hardly the product 
of mistake or accident: The intellectual division of labor is the necessary 
ideological reflex of the social division of labor. For intelligence to see 
beyond the narrow confines of vocationalism already constitutes implicit 
criticism of the division of labor. Generalism can only be safely permitted 
at the bottom level of higher education — the liberal arts college — 
which can be depended upon to vitiate through dilution the great classical 
disciplines. 

The blinding fetish of specialization assumes ever greater proportions in 
a society moving at an increasingly rapid pace toward totalitarianism. The 
reasons are not far to seek: 

“In every society where there is a ruling class there is one kind of education 
for the rulers and another for the ruled. Vocational training, which confines itself 
to teaching skills, tends to limit the individual’s interest in general problems and 
to discourage intelligent participation in political life. As such it is the ideal 
education for the servants of the ruling class. It is sharply distinguished from a 
vital program of liberal education such as that which provides a broad general 
training for the rulers. . . . [America’s great contribution to equalitarianization of 
education is her abolition ‘of even this distinction: for in the democratic U.S. 
rulers and ruled alike receive the training of inferiors, — A. 

“There is no more radical and democratic idea afloat in educational circles today 
than that of providing liberal education for everyone.” (Attributed by Beck, op. 
cit., to Medford Evans and George R. Clark.) 

“A liberal education would be the first phase of higher education to disappear 
under an authoritarian régime. Professional education would not be abandoned; it 
would grow and within narrow limits even flourish. Graduate study and research 
in the natural sciences especially would be continued and _expanded; although the 
‘party line’ might fix certain ideological limits to this inquiry. But a liberal educa- 
tion would go at once. A liberal education is education in the art of being free. 
By definition it would be anathema to dictatorship.” (Nature and Needs ... 
op. cit.) 


38 This is, of course, a generalization. Specialization has long since been intro- 
duced into the under- graduate curriculum in the guise of pre-professional train- 
ing, and in a few cases (notably medicine and engineering) virtually excludes all 
attempts at extensive study of the liberal arts. 
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If a genuinely liberal education is the ideal one for a free people the 
question then becomes: Is American higher education such a program? 
One can choose no better guide through the tortuous maze of modern 
college and university curricula than Abraham Flexner’s Universities, 
American, English, German. Though published in 1930, Flexner’s classic 
work remains by far the most trenchant criticism, as well as the truest 
representation of the trumpery harlequinade that is American higher educa- 
tion. The standard Flexner employs in judgment and his general criticism 
are both indicated by the following: 

“A genuine university is, I have urged, an organism, characterized by highness 
and definiteness of aim, unity of spirit and purpose. But it is quite obvious that 
the universities which we have used for purposes of illustration — the best that 
we possess — are not organisms: they are merely administrative aggregations, so 
varied, so manifold, so complex that administration itself is reduced to budgeting, 
student accounting, advertising, etc. Such aggregations, even though called univer- 
sities, simply do not possess scientific or educational policy, embodied in some 
appropriate form, In connection with them it is absurd to speak of ideals, They 
are secondary schools, vocational schools, teacher-training schools, research 
centres, ‘uplift’? agencies, businesses — these and other things simultaneously. 
In the reckless effort to expand, and thus to cater to various demands, the univer- 
sity as an organic whole has disintegrated. Neither Columbia, nor Harvard, nor 
Johns Hopkins, nor Chicago, nor Wisconsin is really a university, for none of 
them possesses unity of purpose or homogeneity of constitution. Their centres are 
the treasurer’s office, into which income flows, out of which expenditures issue, and 
the office of the registrar who keeps the roll.” 

Flexner describes curricular offerings with as much wit as insight. One 
need only change course titles, perhaps, to bring his relation completely 
up-to-date: 

“Once admitted to college, the student spends two years or more on work that 
should be included in a good high school — and is so included in countries 
whose secondary schools are soundly developed and staffed3® . . . a student of 
Columbia college may study serious subjects in a serious fashion. But he may also 
complete the requirements for a bachelor’s degree by including in his course of 
study ‘principles of advertising’, ‘the writing of advertising copy’, ‘advertising 
layouts’, ‘advertising research’, ‘practical poultry raising’, ‘secretarial booking’, 
‘business English’, ‘elementary stenography’, ‘newspaper practice’, ‘reporting and 
copy editing’, ‘feature writing’, ‘book reviewing’, ‘wrestling, judo, and self-defence’. 
If an advanced student in the School of Practical Arts, he may count towards a 
Columbia degree courses taken in Teachers College — in ‘Cookery — funda- 
mental processes’, ‘fundamental problems in clothing’, ‘clothing decoration’, 
‘family meals’, ‘recent research in cookery’, ‘food etiquette and hospitality’, 
‘principles of home laundering’, ‘social life of the home’, ‘gymnastics and dancing 
for men including practice in clog dancing’, and ‘instruction (elementary or 
advanced) in school orchestras or bands’ . . . vocational training may be ever so 
important, but the confusion of all sorts of training — vocational, domestic, 
scientific, cultural, in high school and college — harms all alike and harms the 
highest most of all. It is defended on the ground . . . that America is a democratic 
country, which, for large social reasons, ignores distinctions. But America does 
not ignore all distinctions. It simply ignores the real distinctions; and not all the 
weight of its wealth and numbers can place cooking and wrestling and typewriting 
on an intellectual par with music, science, literature and economics, or make it 
sound educational procedure to jumble them together.” 

Flexner continues in the same strain at another point: 


39. . it has been estimated that 50 per cent of the male population of the 
Chicago high schools are functionally illiterate, that is, they can read letters, or 
even words, but they cannot tell us what they mean.” — Hutchins: The Conflict 
in Education in a Democratic Society. 
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“To an amazing extent colleges of liberal arts and education, instead of training 
broadly and deeply typical minds, like the humanistic mind or the scientific mind, 
create departments and offer ‘courses’ aiming to enable a given individual to do 
a highly specific thing. With these ‘ad hoc’ courses, designed to teach tricks, 
devices, and conventions, the American university catalogue often teems. 
Apparently nothing can be left to chance, nothing to general training; every 
activity, trade, profession, vocation must be analysed so that curricula may be 
constructed, not to educate, but to train. . . . Can a girl’s trained intelligence be 
trusted to learn how to wash, feed, or clothe a baby? Certainly not: there is 
apparently no fund of experience upon which an educated person may draw! 
The girl’s education may therefore be interrupted, suspended, or confused, in 
order that under artificial conditions she may be taught such things, probably by 
spinsters. Can the trained intelligence of a young man be trusted to learn sales- 
manship, marketing, or advertising? Certainly not: the educational process has 
once more to be interrupted, suspended or confused, in order that he may learn 
the ‘principles’ of salesmanship from a Ph.D. who has never sold anything, or 
the ‘principles’ of marketing from a Ph.D. who has never marketed anything.” 

In still another place our author quotes the excellent comment of the 
maid of Prof. George Herbert Palmer’s wife, 


“That’s what education means — to be able to do what you’ve never done 
before”, 


and proceeds to illustrate in detail how the higher learning has been per- 
verted into exactly opposite channels — inculcating as many skills and 
pseudo-skills as possible instead of cultivating the intellectual wherewithal 
that would enable the individual to cope with diverse problems when they 


naturally occur. Former Chancellor Hutchins, echoing Flexner’s sentiments, 
wrote: 


“My contention is that the tricks of the trade cannot be learned in a university, 
and that if they can be they should not be. They cannot be learned in a univer- 
sity because they get out of date and new tricks take their place, because the 
teachers get out of date and cannot keep up with current tricks, and because 
tricks can be learned only in the actual situation in which they can be employed. 

“I pass over the sad circumstance that a student who spends his university 
career in a specific vocational preparation and then does not go into the vocation 
has wasted his university career. Since 50 per cent of engineering graduates do 
not become engineers, the engineering schools should try to give them an educa- 
tion useful in any occupation instead of teaching them tricks that are useful, if at 
all, only in engineering. 

“All that can be learned in a university is the general principles, the funda- 
mental propositions, the theory of any discipline. The practices of the profession 
change so rapidly that an attempt to inculcate them may merely succeed in teach- 
ing the student habits that will be a disservice to him when he graduates. .. . 
From the university standpoint, at least, a professional discipline must have 
intellectual content, and have it in its own right. All there is to journalism can be 
learned through a good education and newspaper work. All there is to teaching 
can be learned through a good education and being a teacher. All there is to public 
administration can be discovered by getting a good education and being a public 
servant. As Aristotle said in the Politics, “The same education and the same habits 
will be found to make a good man and a good statesman and king’. If the univer- 
sities can revert to a condition where the number of professional schools and 
courses is limited to those that have intellectual content in their own right, they 
will have gone some distance toward disposing of the dilemma of professionalism.” 
(The Higher Learning in America, Yale Univ. Pr., 1936.) 

The educational corpus is plagued by several diseases but none is more 
virulent than the cancer of course multiplication. Studies not proper! 
taught in institutions of higher education, studies which should be the 
subject of life itself rather than of formal instruction clutter up and dilute 


the university’s over-all educational program, cost it vast amounts of time 
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and money, and turn student attention from intellectually decisive inquiry 
to cheap, peripheral attractions. The motor force of vocationalism is sup- 
plied firstly by the pseudo-professions which make college preparation a 
requirement for would-be practitioners and secondly by the traditional 
professions which lengthen the number of years of university training for 
the same reason — restrictionism. The continual euphemistically desig- 
nated process of “raising professional standards” by requiring ever more 
years of education for practitioners of essentially uncreative tasks (bachelor- 
ates for beauty culturists, masters’ degrees for librarians, doctorates for 
public administrators) makes “sense” only if the relevant economic datum 
of contractionism is held firmly in mind. In reality, of course, all of this 
makes no sense at all: artificially increasing the amount of “education” 
required by various functionaries adds to the price of their services and so 
places the latter beyond the reach of great numbers of people who may 
need it badly. The so-called “raising of professional standards” also con- 
stitutes a decisive obstacle to the revolutionization of professional technique, 
the simplification of which may endanger the jobs of practitioners. Thus, 
once again, society must bear the cost of much mumbo-jumbo and fakery 
that increases the price while it lowers the value of professional service. 

The efflorescence of vocationalism at the college and university level is 
unquestionably the most striking new development, insofar as content is 
concerned, to have taken place in recent decades. The nauseating result has 
been a tremendous growth on modern campuses of such things as the 
“school” of business administration, of domestic “science”, of teaching. 
Flexner’s comments upon the last-named are excellent: 

“They have failed to heed the fact that, as human beings mature, schools must 
shift the emphasis from the individual to the task itself. ‘Respect for persons’, 
writes Professor Woodbridge, ‘is what the old education neglected. It would be a 
pity, would it not, if the new should neglect respect for learning.’ 

““*Past’ and ‘dead’ are very different words. More and more, philosophy, 
scholarship, and history have tended to fade much too far into the background; 
technique, administration, ‘socialization’ have more and more come to the fore; 
more and more, by means of ‘combined degrees’ and otherwise, the need of taking 
courses in ‘education’ interferes with the mastery of subject-matter.” 

And as for technique itself: 


“Teachers will, of course, vary in their powers and methods of presentation and 
inspiration. That seems to me, at the higher levels, of relatively slight importance, 
if they are masters of their subjects. Let the onus rest mainly on the student, for 
there it belongs and thus only will his powers be brought out. The very acme of 
absurdity has been at Johns Hopkins in the creation of a professorship of chemical 
education. . . . If the university professor of chemistry needs at his side a profes- 
sor of chemical education, so do physics, mathematicg, history, English, Greek, 
Latin and other chairs. American universities, all under-financed, and few in 
weaker financial condition than the Johns Hopkins, must thus create, parallel with 
chairs of subject-matter, professorships of education. Truly the Johns Hopkins 
has once more opened a new vista — even if in the wrong direction! ” 

Institutions large enough to afford them now do have chairs of education 
in virtually every field. Flexner writes: 

“The members of the first teachers colleges in the United States were them- 
selves scholars; but scholars and scientists are now very scarce, in these faculties. 
In their place, one finds hordes of professors and instructors possessing meagre 
intellectual background whose interests centre in technique and administration 
viewed in a narrow ad hoc fashion. The staff of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, requires twenty-six pages for mere enumeration: the roster contains 
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303 instructors; the catalogue lists over 19,000 ‘students’ of one kind or another. 
A few instructors offer courses in educational philosophy, in foreign or compara- 
tive education; problems of elementary and secondary education are not slighted. 
But why do not these substantial and interesting fields suffice? Why should not an 
educated person, broadly and deeply versed in educational philosophy and 
experience, help himself from that point on? Why should his attention be diverted 
during these pregnant years to the trivialities and applications with which common 
sense can deal adequately when the time comes?” 

The comment of Dean Gordon J. Laing, which Flexner quotes, sums it 
up: 
“TI do not think that I am exaggerating when I say that scores of Masters are 
graduating each year without having attained even the slightest appreciation of 
the higher culture. Nor do they acquire it later. Large numbers of them regard 
the degree as a gilt-edged teacher’s certificate, and having obtained it they do not 
pursue their studies further. They are through. If you doubt my statement, study 
the published output of the secondary school teachers of this country (and it is 
in the secondary schools that the Masters are for the most part to be found) and 
compare it with the publication of secondary school teachers in England, Germany 
or France. You will find that our secondary teachers make but a pitiful showing 
beside the others. Only in the field of method are they productive. I know 
positively that this is true in my own field, the classics, and I have no reason for 
thinking that it is not true in other subjects. There are, of course, notable and 
distinguished exceptions, but they are few in number.” 

Schools of domestic “science” too receive their just deserts: 

“(The university of] . . . Chicago has in the Department of Home Economics 
and Household Administration given Ph.D. degrees for theses on the ‘Basal Meta- 
bolism and Urinary Creatinine, Creatine and Uric Acid of School Children’, the 
‘Coetficient of Digestibility and Specific Dynamic Action of Simple Mixed Diet 
in Contrasting Types of Individuals’, ‘Variations in Demand for Clothing at 
Different Income Levels — A Study in the Behaviour of the Consumer’, and 
M.A. degrees for theses on ‘Photographic Studies on Boiled Icing’, “Trends in 
Hosiery Advertising’, ‘An Analysis of Paring Knives in Terms of Time and 
Material Wastes in Paring Potatoes’, ‘A Study of Controlled Conditions in Cook- 
ing Hams’, ‘Buying Women’s Garments by Mail’, ‘Style Cycles in Women’s 
Undergarments’, and finally ‘A Time and Motion Comparison on Four Methods 
of Dish-washing’.” 

Since he was neither cook nor chemist, Flexner submitted a list of 
Chicago domestic “science” theses on food chemistry to two eminent 
authorities in the fields of biochemistry and nutrition. The comment, in 


part, of one was: 

“One has the feeling that the whole thing is superficial and that the subjects 
are worked up merely because it is necessary to write a thesis in order to get a 
degree. You could get no idea of the ‘Extent of Breast Feeding’ by a ‘Statistical 
Study of Two Hundred Maternity Hospital Cases’, nor can you get anywhere by 
studying ‘Likes and Dislikes of Two Hundred and Sixty Pre-School Children’. 
And then: ‘Changes in Fat Constants in Fats Used for Frying Doughnuts’. Why 
doughnuts? For myself, I hope that nothing comes of this study, because other- 
wise the logical thing to do would be to study the same result in relation to fried 
bananas, egg plant, oysters, etc.” 

And as a parting shot: 

“. . . today children ‘learn’ domestic science in the elementary schools; they 
‘learn’ it again in the high schools; and now we find students ‘learning’ it in 
college and graduate school. And what can they really do at the end? Two of the 
great universities in the Middle West have after disastrous experience with annual 
deficits found it impossible to find a Ph.D. in domestic science who could handle 
their own food problems and balance their budgets; one of them has therefore 
placed in charge a woman who had had only an ordinary education but had 
successfully managed a boarding-house, with the prompt result that the deficit at 
once disappeared and the students were better fed. Another, similarly discouraged, 
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turned from its graduates in domestic science and gave the problem to a young 
man who had been an instructor in French but wished employment on the 
administrative side of the university. Instead of a deficit, the department showed 
a profit approximating $50,000 at the end of the very first year. Thus, schools, 
colleges, and universities throw away the opportunity really to educate, for the 
sake of a flimsy and impractical ‘training’ that for the most part does not even 
train.” 

Of the enormously wealthy and influential “schools” of business Flexner 
writes: 

“That business is a phenomenon of major importance is undeniable; that, 
therefore, it behooves universities to study the phenomena and problems of 
business is clear. It is one thing, hawever, for economists and sociologists to study 
the phenomena of modern business in a school of business or in a department of 
economics, and it is quite another thing — and, in my judgment, an irrelevant 
and unworthy thing — for a modern university to undertake to ‘shortcircuit’ 
experience and to furnish advertisers, salesmen, or handy men for banks, depart- 
ment stores, or transportation companies.’ 

Echoing a criticism made earlier by Thorstein Veblen and since repeated 
by others, including C. Wright Mills, Flexner charges: 

“From the standpoint of business itself, the Harvard School of Business takes 
a narrow view. Is modern business to be accepted at its own claim, or has a 
civilized society some critical responsibility in respect to it? The Harvard Business 
School raises neither ethical nor social questions; it does not put business on the 
defensive as the Harvard Faculty of Medicine puts empirical medicine on the 
defensive; it does not even take a broad view of business.” 

It is impossible to exclude this last delicious touch: 

“The [Harvard Graduate] School of Business was founded by a New York 
financier who gave $6,000,000 for the purpose. Of this sum, $5,000,000 were at 
once invested in buildings, calculated to accommodate 1,000 students, The sum of 
$1,000,000, increased by subsequent gifts to $2,700, 000, was retained as a per- 
manent fund. The dormitories now show a profit of $100, 000 a year; an income of 
$125,000 is yielded by endowment; the School is thus mainly carried by fees. But 
the School .. . does ‘research’; and research, even research in advertising, is 
expensive. Hitherto ‘research’ has been financed’ ‘hand-to-mouth’ [Phrases quoted 
are all from a recently published document entitled “The Two Hundred Fifty 
Associated of the Harvard Business School.’” — footnote by Flexner] methods. 
There has resulted ‘financial uncertainty’ and the ‘library program presents serious 
problems’. Is it too much to ask that the persons who conduct the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration should themselves pursue fairly 
sound business methods? Would a sound business man invest five-sixths of his 
original capital in bricks and mortar and trust to luck for the money needed to 
give substance and vitality to the enterprise? One wonders whether the Faculty 
should not itself be sent to school — preferably the school of experience! ” 

Library “science” is demolished in a footnote of which it is only neces- 
sary to note a portion: 

“Does library training belong to a university? And if it does not necessarily 
belong there, it has no business there at all — such is the importance of pre- 
serving university ideals pure and undefiled ... President Keppel not only 
destroys the university school of library science but puts his finger on the spot: 

is "The way should be made easy for able men with scholarly tastes and training 
in letters to shift from the overcrowded field of English teaching (or, I should 
add, any other) to librarianship, etc.’’ 

The then (1930) recently manufactured schools of optometry come in 
for their share of glory: 

“A few years ago, the New York Legislature created the practice of optometry, 
as a thing in itself, quite distinct from opthalmology. Is the mere measurement of 
vision apart from a study of the entire eye a safe or sound procedure? There is 
high scientific authority for a negative answer. But Columbia must ‘serve’. It 
immediately established courses in optometry devised not on the basis of the 
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merits of the case, but in strict conformity with the New York law. The law 
required two years of study on the basis of an ordinary high school education; so 
did Columbia. The University Extension Announcement for 1927-28 announced 
a ‘two-year course leading to the certificate of graduation in optometry’; the 
announcement claimed only that it was as ‘nearly satisfactory’ as possible under 
the circumstances. Nor was this cheap and easy training something that sprang 
up in the ‘pioneer days’ which are usually urged in America in extenuation of 
academic absurdity; it is but a matter of yesterday. Simultaneously a ‘four year 
course leading to the degree of B.Sc.’ plus a certificate in optometry was offered 
among the professional courses of the University. To make matters simpler, 
students who had not received the meagre education requisite for matriculation 
could obtain additional preliminary education through late afternoon or evening 
classes. Thus the net was flung as widely as was humanly possible. Latterly, the 
law has changed; so therefore has Columbia. Indeed, the University states that 
‘the optometry courses in Columbia University have been planned in accordance 
with the New York State Optometry Law’. Originally a two-year course sufficed. 
Now, ‘the two-year course is no longer given’. Has the human eye changed? No, 
only the New York law. Thus in this department Columbia abdicated responsi- 
bility in favour of the New York State Legislature! A distinguished opthalmolo- 
gist of international scientific reputation assures me — what ordinary common 
sense must of itself perceive — that ‘there is always danger that the optometrists 
will not discover lesions that are just beginning’, adding the equally fatal comment 
‘there are other objections to their methods’. But what does Columbia University 
care about that?” 

Finally, there is Flexner’s lovely job on what must assurediy be the 
quintessential professional discipline: 

“Cornell [University], striking out into a hitherto uncharted sea, has discovered 
that the ‘profession’ (not the vocation be it noted) of hotel management has 
gained recognition from educators. Through the co-operation and financial 
assistance of the American Hotel Association, the University is enabled to offer 
an undergraduate course made up of four years of ‘academic’ work and ‘three 
summer periods of supervised work at regular pay-roll jobs in approved hotels’. 
At the end of this exacting intellectual and practical training, the student enters 
life as a bachelor of science! The curriculum includes courses in ‘meat cutting’, 
‘auxiliary equipment’, ‘psychology’, ‘personnel management’, ‘front office practice’, 
‘mechanism of hotel machines’, etc. “To illustrate the type of experience for which 
credit’ towards the degree of Bachelor of Science is given, ‘a few of the jobs held 
last summer by Cornell hotel students are listed’? —- among them, waiter, captain, 
room clerk, bus boy, bellman, front office clerk, key and mail clerk, pantry man, 
food checker — all quite plainly liberalizing experiences which no prospective 
hotel manager or employee can afford to miss during the fateful college years! 
Bachelors of science who have devoted four precious years to this stimulating, 
enlightening, and broadening collegiate training have already risen to elevated 
posts — among them, that of room clerk at Swampscott, Massachusetts, assistant 
steward at one of the Pennsylvania Railroad Station restaurants, bell captain at 
Star Lake, New York, and manager of a ‘lodge’ at Towanda, Pennsylvania (popu- 
lation 4,609) wherever that may be.” 

If attention is turned from “studies” alien to the university to those 
disciplines traditionally and properly a part of it (the liberal arts and 
sciences) the disheartening ravages suffered by the latter as a result of 
neglect become distressingly evident. The literature describing deficiencies 
in the traditional subject matter is enormous. The following comment by 
Hutchins (The Conflict in Education ... op. cit.) is illustrative of the 
general tenor: 

“At the beginning of this century, every graduate of a French Lycée, of a 
German Gymnasium or an Italian liceo, had acquired at the close of twelve years 
of schooling, at about eighteen years of age, approximately as much knowledge of 
subject matter as three modern college graduates together will have acquired in 
the United States after sixteen years of schooling, at about age twenty-two. If a 
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college student in America specializes in mathematics, he will have arrived at the 
age of twenty-two at such branches as differential and integral calculus, analytical 
geometry, and differential equations. The fundamentals of most of these fields 
were, however, known to eighteen-year-old graduates of the old-fashioned 
European secondary schools, who also knew equally well three other subjects at 
least: Latin, Greek, and their native tongue. 

“If a modern American student is graduated from college as a specialist in 
languages at twenty-two, he will not have reached the level that a pupil of an 
Italian liceo had to reach at about seventeen. The Italian pupil had to be able by 
that time to make public, extemporaneous discourses in Latin and to participate 
in public debates in Latin. And we must remember that these Italian schoolboys 
knew the calculus as well.” 


Instruction in the sciences and humanities may be briefly considered 
here. Norbert Wiener’s remarks on engineering education apply to the bulk 
of scientific schooling available today in the United States: 

“The engineering schools and other technical institutions of college grade have 
requirements which in some cases have been able to keep alive an adequate training 
in mathematics, physics, chemistry, and even some of the other sciences. This 
applies, however, only to those schools which, like the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, are sufficiently in demand to be able to enforce their own entrance 
requirements. In the’ state colleges, even the engineering students are admitted at 
so low a level of training in these basic subjects that two years of college are 
spent in bringing the student to the level which the graduate of a continental 
Gymnasium or Realschule has attained at the age of sixteen. Under normal con- 
ditions, only those who go on to graduate-school work have much hope of 
becoming any more than cook-book engineers, bound for their life to one of the 
comprehensive engineers’ handbooks.” 


The humanities (the lessened relative influence of which in the typical 
college curriculum is itself a noteworthy feature) have largely been 
resolved into dry-as-dust academicism. The proverbial dissertation con- 
cerning “Shakespeare’s Use of the Comma” is expressive of the spirit of 
latter-day humanistic research. There has always been a large dose of the 
formal in these disciplines; what is new in the current situation is that 
formalism has on the one hand become far greater in relation to total 
output and on the other hand is no longer simply a method of treating a 
humanistic subject but has itself become the subject of thought. Because, 
in our time, the picture of reality is already its criticism the area of the 
permissible in the arts, philosophy, etc., has been circumscribed to the 
most violent distortion of or the absolute “purification” from the real. 
Humanism thus appears to be reverting to its antecedent and opposite — 
scholasticism — at any rate larger and larger elements of the latter are 
evident in the intellectual bloodstream. Given the present low level of 
culture, the humanistic disciplines can retain their vitality only through 
the preservation of a living contact with and a thorough understanding of 
the great intellectual traditions of former times. Here then, is a task which 
seems to devolve naturally upon colleges and universities. However, the 
major portion of such appreciation as exists for the classics in institutions 
of higher learning is formal: scholarship which makes mere “detective 
work” an end in itself, grovelling, uncritical, indiscriminate praise of the 
masters — usually the wrong masters, or if the right ones then for the 
wrong reasons — are characteristic. What renders all of this especially 
unfortunate is the consideration that just as the original Renaissance 
rejected contemporary barbarism for classic models so any future cultural 
rebirth will be forced, for the same reasons, to turn to the past for intel- 
lectual nourishment. If prevarication, neglect, and pedantry make of the 
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past a dead thing then the future too must suffer. 

The trivialization to which the higher learning has been reduced is 
nowhere more eloquently rendered than in the great quantities of research 
which supposedly represent its ripest fruit: 

“Fifty years ago, the degree of Ph.D. had a meaning in the United States; 
today, it has practically no significance.*° The same is true of research. It meant 
something to do or co-operate in doing research at Johns Hopkins or Harvard a 
generation ago. Unquestionably, the quantitative increase of publications, 
especially in the United States and Germany, has lowered the standard. Cole 
quotes the Danish physiologist, Krogh, as stating that ‘too many experiments and 
observations are being made and published and too little thought bestowed upon 
them’. Professor Krogh speaks of ‘experiments and observations’; what would he 
say of the amount and quality of ‘research’ that is now being conducted in the 
United States by means of questionnaires, mailed by the thousands, often thrown 
into the waste-basket, sometimes ‘followed-up’, after a while filled out carelessly 
or critically, as the case may be, the data then tabulated with infinite pains and 
at enormous expense, and finally made to yield conclusions obvious to common 
sense at the start or unsupported by reliable evidence at the end. Now, the ques- 
tionnaire is not a scientific implement: it is only a cheap, easy, and rapid method 
of obtaining information or non-information — one never knows which. No 
effort has been made to use it in experimental sciences; it is worth hardly more in 
education, law, and the other social sciences, for words never mean precisely the 
same things to different persons, and there is no possible way of discounting poor 
analytic capacity or the practical joker.” (Flexner, op. cit.) 

Hair-raising actual examples of degree-awarded research are given, of 
which it is only possible to enumerate a few: 

“I cannot forbear referring to a few learned disquisitions ... a paper on 
‘Experimentation in Face to Face Interaction’, read before the American Socio- 
logical Society, December, 1929, and another entitled ‘Susceptibility to Accidents’ 
by a professor in Syracuse University, ‘Family Bereavement’ — a new field of 
research, by a professor at Northwestern University, “The Cultural Approach to 
the Study of Personality Problems’ (University of Chicago), ‘Case skills in the 
Development of Family Life’ (Tulane University). I am inclined to award the 
palm to a questionnaire research into the ‘Origin and nature of common annoy- 


40 Some notion of the real significance of the contemporary Ph.D. degree may 
be gained from the following: ‘““The Ph.D. degree has become the union-card of 
the American college teacher. . . . A young man on the educational market with- 
out a Ph.D. must endeavor to look as if he were working for one, because even 
Junior colleges and State Teachers’ colleges will take nothing less in a member of 
their staff. At the same time, with overexpansion at the top the possession of the 
degree is no longer a special distinction; it is taken for granted, as is shown by 
the fact that one seldom speaks of the dissertation that earned it. Few adminis- 
trators choosing a prospective teacher have ever been known to read the work 
before appointing its author; they merely want to know it exists.” The author 
continues in another place: “. . . with the Ph.D. you have a value, or rather a 
price tag .. . with luck you may be reappointed . . . with tenure. Whereas if 
you merely teach conscientiously, even brilliantly, you will not be reappointed and 
you will not have your Ph.D. to go out and bargain with.” Writing of those 
“fortunate” ones who procure college teaching positions with the understanding 
that they will work toward their Ph.D. at the same time, our source notes: “The 
first and worst result is that teaching suffers. Students feel neglected and are 
neglected. . . . The second is that scholarship suffers. Books and articles written 
under such conditions can scarcely be called labors of love. . . .” And what of 
those who for one reason or other never achieve the coveted degree? — “At some 
places, the staff of instructors does not advance, retreat, or budge. Instructors 
aged forty-five and fifty are found treading the mill at the point where they 
began. (‘Can’t promote a man who hasn’t his degree.’) At other places occurs a 
kind of sabbatical shake-up — the young men, sometimes in their thirties, are 
swept out, after half a dozen years’ service and on a year’s notice.” (Barzun, 
op. cit.) 
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ances’ by Professor Cason of the University of Rochester. Professor Cason read 
this important paper at the Ninth International Congress of Psychology in 
September, 1929. After several years’ work, he compiled a list of 21,000 annoy- 
ances, but finding duplication and many instances of spurious annoyances, he 
boiled the list down to 507, which he arranged on a scale marked from 30 to 0. 
“To find hair in food I am eating’ is marked 26, ‘a dirty bed’ 28, ‘cockroaches’ 24, 
‘to see a bald-headed man’ 2, etc.! This ‘research’ has now been printed as a 
monograph by the Psychological Review Company; price $3.25. 

“On the other hand, absurdities are not confined to the social sciences and 
education. As I write, a dissertation submitted in partial fulfilment of the require- 
ments of the Kansas State Agricultural College for the degree of Doctor of 
Science reaches me. It is entitled ‘A Study of the Bacterial Content of Cotton 
Undershirts’. Externally it conforms to academic type — states its problem, 
reviews the literature, describes the investigation, and closes with summary and 
conclusions; there are the requisite graphs, tables, references, etc. From the con- 
clusions I quote briefly: ‘From the results obtained, it is reasonable to believe 
that underwear worn next to the skin does contain varying numbers of micro- 
organisms. . . . On a hot day the body might perspire freely which in all proba- 
bility would encourage rapid growth of organisms. ... A comparison of the 
shirts worn various lengths of times shows that the number of bacteria tends to 
increase with the length of the time garments are worn.’” (Flexner, op. cit.) 

A sociological inquiry by the Yale Institute of Human Relations dealing 
with the question of bankruptcy is quoted in part by Flexner. The inevitable 
questionnaire includes the following: 

“Does the bankrupt live in an apartment, a flat, or lodgings? [— a note is 
appended by Flexner: I have been unable to find anyone who knows the 
difference between an apartment and a flat.] 

How many rooms? 

State whether the majority are on an air shaft? 

Number of hours of sleep? 

Is he inclined to worry? 

On the block in which he resides — ditto as to the block in which he does 
business — is there a car barn, a theatre, a cemetery, a garage, a stable, a police 
station, or a pool room? 

“Now, can any one believe that, whatever the subtle connection may be, the 
plight of a New Jersey bankrupt is going to be illuminated by knowledge of how 
many of his rooms open on an air shaft or whether he lives near a cemetery? Are 
these facts needed in order to ascertain his standard of living? And imagine the 
sources of waste and failure to which lack of success may be attributable, but 
which delicacy and tact forbid the investigators to explore! ” 

It is, of course, true that science cannot dispense with measure, but it 
is in no wise true that it is identical with same, the current fetish of 
quantitativism notwithstanding.*? The reduction of science to quantita- 
tivism was the result of historic process rather than, as is often assumed, 
of methodological refinement. Positivism came to dominate the field of 
scientific method at approximately the same time as capitalism stabilized 
itself on the world market. Number was now king everywhere. Neverthe- 
less though quantitativism had changed the quality it had not yet pre- 
empted the field of method. Its overwhelming triumph occurred only when 
the contradictions of capitalism had become so unbearable that criticism 
of any kind was dangerous. At that point pure description drove the 
critical method from virtually every institutional stronghold it might have 
possessed. Thus, at present, one finds on all sides unrelated, inconclusive 
studies of every conceivable subject inconsequential though it may be (in 
fact the more insignificant the better). The very plethora of studies betrays 


41 In literature, Naturalism is the exact methodological equivalent of scientific 
positivism invariably partaking of the latter’s characteristic aridity and banality. 
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the desire of investigators to substitute extensity of observation for 
research in depth. A derivative explanation for the efflorescence of useless 
inquiry is to be found in the simple necessity for hordes of students to 
locate “original” problems for doctoral dissertations. With the geometric 
increase in the number of Ph.D. candidates the fear of running out of 
objects for investigations has become very real. This has led to the dis- 
covery of truly virgin “problem areas” such as the toilet (for prospective 
psychologists and psychiatrists) and the kitchen (for budding social 
scientists). William James, himself a pioneer of the new “thought”, to wit 
no thought, but on an immeasurably higher level than his epigones in social 
consciousness and personal cultivation, expressed it all very well when he 
wrote: 


“Some persons have a real mania for completeness, they must express every 
step. They are the most intolerable of companions, and although their mental 
energy may in its way be great, they always strike us as weak and second-rate. In 
short, the essence of plebianism, that which separates vulgarity from aristocracy, 
is perhaps less a defect than an excess, the constant need to animadvert upon 
matters which for the aristocratic temperament do not exist. To ignore, to disdain, 
to consider, to overlook, are the essence of the ‘gentleman’.” 


VIII 

The prevalence of the much maligned “happy ending” in American art 
and ideology is, to a certain extent, objectively justified. The possibilities 
for a happy ending do exist despite all present obstacles — for the tremen- 
dous material productivity of America is more than capable of solving the 
social problem and hence all particular social questions including that of 
education. Those besetting Furies of modern civilization, the divisions of 
labor, of classes, and between town and country — contradictions reflected 
in every area of higher education — would finally disappear were the 
central dichotomy between the forces and the relations of production to 
be eliminated. And the latter can, in principle, quite easily be removed 
through the simple expedient of freeing the forces of production for the 
unlimited creation of use values. With the full utilization of the American 
plant every single financial problem faced by higher education (and other 
social services) would automatically be solved — and finances would lose 
their determining character. Unequal educational opportunity, low faculty 
salaries, commercialization of education, the stifling of academic freedom 
by private and governmental holders of the purse strings, these and many 
other “insoluble” questions would disappear. On the other hand, the bank- 
ruptcy of mere internal reforms has been convincingly demonstrated a 
thousand times over. The solution of education’s special problems are 
inseparable from the general solution. 

Again, there is a good deal more to education than its formal instrument 
— the school. The ultimate, the great educator is life itself. In criticizing 


the ad hoc training afforded by contemporary higher learning Dr. Hutchins 
wrote: 


“A modern heresy is that all education must assume the total responsibility for 
the full development of the individual. The Greek notion that the city educates 
the man has been forgotten. Everything that educated the man in the city has to 
be imported into our schools, colleges and universities.” 


Life no longer educates in any significant fashion as a result of the 
advanced state of the aforementioned social contradictions which distort 
and narrow the range of experience for the individual; the Greek city 
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educated its citizenry because, among other reasons, the polity’s dimensions 
were comprehensible, its social relations clear, its social divisions fluid, and 
because the ancient democracy was a direct, ‘responsible, non-institutional- 
ized process. Nevertheless, even this golden age of Western civilization had 
its tragic flaw — slavery. 

The modern world has reached a point where the peak cultural and 
social achievements of the past can all be surpassed for the simple reason 
that it is now possible for human slavery in every form, including wage 
slavery, to be eradicated. With the disappearance of the necessity for 
tedious drudgery general human activity would assume a creative, 
enlightened complexion. Under such circumstances education would reach 


its highest point by losing its special character and establishing an identity 
in difference with life itself. 


Peter Murray 


THE BRITISH DOCK STRIKE 
OCTOBER, 1954 


Ruzcnne an appeal by their executive, the 7,000 dockers of the 
National Amalgamated Stevedores and Dockers (N.A.S.D.) came out on an 
official strike on the 4/10/54 and were soon after joined officially by the 
4,500 members of the Watermen, Lightermen, Tugmen and Bargemen’s 
Union (W.L.T. & B.U.) and unofficially by 15,300 of the Transport and 
General Workers Union (T.G.W.U.) docker members. This meant that of 
the 29,000 dock workers in the Port of London, all but 6,700 were on strike 
and the port was immobilized. Despite official efforts to contain them, the 
majority of the T.G.W.U. dockers in Hull, Birkenhead and other ports 
joined in sympathy with the Londoners at the very moment when an inter- 
union war between the official strata of the N.A.S.D. and the T.G.W.U. 
was at its height. The much vaunted loyalty to leadership and discipline 
proved to be a flame in the breasts of paid officials only, for ultimately the 
T.G.W.U. “malcontents” formed the majority of the 44,000 dockers 
engaged in the “irresponsible action”. Needless to say the “Left” remained 
united in the face of this “threat” and in their condemnation of the 
dockers. Thus Mr. Herbert Morrison, Labour Party: “The blessings of 
full employment carry with them the power and the temptation to be 
selfish, and this has to be resisted.” (Observer, 7/11/54.) Sir Vincent 
Tewson, T.U.C.: “The General Council are gravely concerned in regard 
to persistent stoppage in the docks and the attempts that are being made 
to encourage people by unconstitutional and unofficial action to extend the 
dispute in violation of their collective agreements and contractual obliga- 
tions.” (Manchester Guardian, 20/10/54.) Mr. Deakin, T.G.W.U., con- 
demned the proposed strike as “a reckless attempt to involve the ports of 
this country in chaos”. 

The immediate cause of the strike was over a meat sorting issue when, 
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as a result of derationing, the dockers were called upon for the first time 
since 1939 to sort meat on unloading into grades and destinations for 
which they demanded additional payment, as dockers so engaged could not 
earn as much as they normally did as piece-workers. These claims were 
met on an ad hoc basis by the Area Joint Committee but at the end of 
August a stoppage occurred when dockers and employers failed to agree 
over sorting from the s.s. Runic and in order to solve the difficulty meat 
sorting from the ship was abandoned and unloading was resumed. The 
employers’ offer to discuss the issue was first rejected by the two unions 
concerned in the dispute, but eventually after negotiations the T.G.W.U. 
alone reached an agreement with the employers providing for higher rates 
and larger gangs for dockers engaged in meat sorting. The stevedores union 
was not a party to this agreement as their secretary made it known through 
a letter to the Assistant Secretary of the Ocean Shipowners’ Group Joint 
Committee (O.S.G.J.C.) that the representatives of the N.A.S.D. would not 
attend any meeting of the Group Joint Committee until the employers were 
prepared to discuss all outstanding matters that the union wished to raise 
in addition to the meat sorting issue. The Court of Inquiry into a dispute 
in the London Docks reported that the employers refused to discuss all but 
day-to-day matters — the Runic meat issue being classed as such — 
until the N.A.S.D. withdrew their ban on overtime working in the port of 
London imposed in January, 1954. 

While this high-level “war” proceeded on its constitutional way the 
members of the N.A.S.D. continued to unload meat under the new con- 
ditions unaware or not caring that their union was not party to the meat- 
sorting agreement, until informed by an executive of the union that the 
agreement did not formally cover them. At this point an unofficial mass 
meeting was held by the dockers of the N.A.S.D. at which they overruled 
an appeal by Mr. Barrett, the General Secretary, to postpone strike action 
and resolved upon a total stoppage until the employers were prepared to 
discuss all outstanding matters. With the commencement of the strike the 
meat-sorting issue immediately receded to the background; it proved to be 
no more than the spark which set off the most serious of the outstanding 
matters, the fight against the extension of the working day. 


The Overtime Issue 


In 1947, with Ernest Bevin as Godfather, there came into existence the 
Dock Workers Scheme which “decasualized” dock labour and after 
receiving the blessing of an Act of Parliament was presented to the dockers 
as the first payment of the new era of Socialism on the instalment plan; 
or, to put it another way, the Labour Government was forced to make a 
pretence at bettering the notorious working conditions in the docks to stifle 
the growing discontent and anger which had already in 1945 nearly dislo- 
cated the budding nationalized economy. Like every scheme designed for 
the “betterment” of living conditions, the “golden benefits granted” always 
carry along with them certain responsibilities and obligations on the part of 
the recipients which are relegated to the background until the men learnt 
through experience that the new order is the same old vicious sting in a 
new sheath. 
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As soon as the dockers attempted to carry out in practice the Labour 
Party’s election promises they were reminded that, despite the Industrial 
Agreement whereby they are bound to a forty-four-hour week only (work 
outside this being voluntary), for the “efficient performance of dock work” 
Clause 8 (5) (b) of the Dock Scheme requires that a registered dock worker 
shall “work for such periods as are reasonable in his particular case”. The 
ambiguity in this clause meant that, as no clear-cut statement backing the 
forty-four-hour Agreement or the dockers’ claim that overtime was in 
principle voluntary was inserted, the employers could and did insist that 
it covered the working of a certain amount of overtime. This the dockers 
resisted and the inevitable happened; the interpretation of the clause 
became the subject of “discussions” and arrangements under the Concilia- 
tion Machinery, and was referred to a joint committee composed of trade 
union officials of both the T.G.W.U. and N.A.S.D. and the employers, the 
Ocean Shipowners Group, who, from October, 1948 until October, 1953 
discussed the meaning of the words “period” and “reasonable”. Officials 
of both unions agreed with the employers that the word period not only 
covers the normal working day but also includes the working of a certain 
amount of overtime. Mr. Barrett of the N.A.S.D. admitted before the 
court of inquiry that “some overtime working is essential and that to that 
end some measure of direction is required” and this at the very time he 
was “leading” a strike for voluntary overtime! The union executive simul- 
taneously maintained that overtime was in principle entirely voluntary and 
was to be settled by mutual agreement. 

That “some measure of direction is required” completely negates the 
principle that “overtime is in principle voluntary” and at once reveals both 
the double-dealing nature of these “indispensable” labour bureaucrats who 
backed the employers’ demands while pretending to serve their members’ 
interests, and the nature of the Conciliation Machinery. The two are 
complementary: hand in hand with the degeneration of trade union 
officials into muzzling betrayers of the “rank and file” goes the transforma- 
tion of the Conciliatory Machinery from its origin as the bargaining 
apparatus between employer and employed into an instrument for cheating 
the workers by negotiation, that is by their exclusion from control over 
their own affairs. Witness number one, Mr. Barrett, the “militant”, has 
already been quoted above. As witness number two, let us hear that staunch 
friend of the U.S.A. and head of one of the biggest trade union monopolies 
in the world, Mr. Deakin of the T.G.W.U., speaking as chairman at a 
meeting of the National Joint Council for the Port Transport Industry, on 
the 14/12/50 on the overtime issue (Messrs. Barrett and Hern of the 
N “A. S. D. were also present): 


The Workpeople’s side stood by Clause 8 (5) (b) of the Dock Labour 
oman He did not think it possible nationally to determine what was ‘reason- 
able’. On behalf of the Workpeople’s side, However, he gave a categorical 
assurance that Clause 8 (5) (b) of the Dock Labour Scheme covered the working 
of reasonable overtime.” (Final Report, Page 11.) 

And thus it comes about that “mutual agreements” are arranged in the 
name of the workers without their knowledge, participation or consent. 


Given these assurances, the Port employers, having the final constitu- 
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tional sanction of the Scheme itself to back their position, were able to 
maintain that no agreement existed whereby overtime was voluntary and 
that in the last resort the dockers were under an obligation to work over- 
time. The net result was that while negotiations were being endlessly 
protracted the employers, empowered by the admission that “some direc- 
tion is required”, were able through the Port Manager to compel the 
dockers to work a “reasonable” amount of overtime. Failure to comply 
with his interpretation of reasonableness made the dockers liable to discip- 
linary action through the National Dock Labour Board (composed of 
workers’ “representatives” and employers) whose usual penalty is three 
days’ suspension at the loss of half a week’s wages. An example of the 
standard of reasonableness adopted was published by the Picture Post 
(6/11/54) which reported the case of a seventy-four year old docker who 
in the previous January refused to work overtime after having trucked 
bales of rubber from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. and was accordingly reported for 
failure to comply with Clause 8 (5) (b) of the Dock Labour Scheme. 

As the arguments of the trade union officials, employers and of the 
Government hinged around the question of reasonable overtime for efficient 
performance of dock work it is necessary, before continuing with our 
analysis, to bring into the picture the efforts of the above bodies towards 
greater efficiency in the docks. 

According to the detailed study of conditions of employment in the Port 
of Manchester based upon enquiries conducted by the Department of 
Social Science, University of Liverpool, in 1950-51 (The Dock Worker, 
University of Liverpool Press, 1954): 

“The assumption underlying the Dock Worker (Regulation of Employment) 
Order is that dock workers will be assigned to jobs systematically, in such a 
way as to promote both the efficiency of each port and the smooth running of 
the Scheme. As far as Manchester is concerned this assumption is invalid, for 
the introduction of the Scheme has not brought about any fundamental changes 
in the system of labour allocation. . . . The refusal to recognize specialization 
[among the dockers — P.M.] is a very obvious example of the way in which the 
formal requirements of the Scheme can clash with the informal social organiza- 
tion of the Port. Dock workers complain that the Area Labour Manager deliber- 
ately disregards any claim they have to be specialists; he himself maintains that 
he must do this if he is to operate the Scheme successfully. The Ship Canal 
Company, on the other hand, is more inclined to favour specialization.” (pp. 


64-65.) 

Specialization, as the survey makes abundantly clear with numerous 
examples, would make for increased efficiency, which is why the employers 
favour it; but standing in the path of greater efficiency is the Scheme for 
which the trade union leaders and the late Labour Government as the 
framers of the “Dockers Charter” must take full responsibility. Instead of 
smooth running: 


“. . , the system adversely affects relationships between the dockers. 

“In the first place, the calling-on procedure must be deemed to provoke 
excessive competition and even conflict between individual dock workers. The 
struggle between them which arises in this way is, moreover, exacerbated by the 
physical conditions in which it takes place. These are not likely to encourage 
orderly or co-operative behaviour [and consequently efficiency — P.M.], and 
the dockers showed that they were well aware of this when they were inter- 
viewed. Many comments were made by them about the call-stand, the most 
frequent being that its conditions resembled too closely those which obtained 
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in a cattle market, that the building was too small, too drab and too depressing. 
These complaints appear to have been fully justified.” (p. 65, ibid.) 


A new call-stand has since been erected but the call system itself remains 
unaltered. 


If the employers want greater efficiency this barbaric state of affairs in 
the ports must be rectified, but again the primary responsibility lies with 
the dockworkers’ “representatives” for they are in a position to insist upon 
a cleaning up of both the Scheme and the working conditions either through 
negotiations with, or, failing a peaceful settlement, direct action against 
the employers. That such working conditions exist and are tolerated by the 
trade union officials shows that as a body they function against the men. 
Their attitude is typified in a story told of an official in the port of 
Manchester that has become almost a legend: 

“It is of a former full-time official who is said to have told the dock workers 
at a branch meeting that he did not care what they thought about him; he had 
himself and his job to think of first, and if he had to choose between being 
popular with them or standing well with higher officials, he would not hesitate 
to choose the latter.” (Dock Worker, ibid, p. 131.) 

If it is objected that this is “only” a story; we reply that experience of 
the behaviour of trade union and labour officials provides a wealth of 
evidence of which the story can serve as a striking generalization. 

To return: On the 3/1/54 a number of dockers, including an official of 
the N.A.S.D. were disciplined for failing or refusing to work overtime and 
as a direct outcome of this official action a total ban on overtime working 
was resolved upon by the dockers of the N.A.S.D. at a mass meeting on 
the 16th January to take effect from the 25th January. An appeal by their 
executive not to ban overtime was ignored by the men. In answer to this 
action the employers in unequivocal terms stated their position on overtime 
working (Final Report, p. 23): 

“1. Reasonable overtime working is essential to the Port industry and has 
been accepted in the Port of London by agreement, custom and practice. The 
employers have emphasized this fact and it has been accepted by the employees’ 


representatives [my emphasis — P.M.] at all negotiations leading to the various 
national awards. 


“... 5, Im the event of it being impracticable for the gang to work short 
handed or if the remainder of the gang is unwilling, it becomes the obligation of 
the individual or individuals to fulfil his obligation in accordance with paragraph 
8 (5) (b) of the National Dock Labour Scheme.” 


On the 9th February members of the W.L.T. & B.U. imposed a restric- 
tion on overtime working in support of the N.A.S.D. which came into 
effect on the 15th of that month. Between January and August of 1954 a 
number of attempts at persuading the dockers and watermen to call off 
their ban were made including a joint recommendation by the executives of 
the unions concerned, all of which were rejected at a mass meeting of the 
men and the position remained thereafter unaltered until the meat sorting 
issue arose in August. The only difference as far as the dockers were con- 
cerned was that although those refusing to do overtime were reported no 
disciplinary action was taken against them. 

A feature of the period during which the protracted negotiations occurred 
was the small number of men who actually refused to work overtime; and 
it may be asked why, if very few men were reported, did the question lead 
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to a major strike? Learning through hard-won experience the dockers saw 
through the verbal camouflage of “reasonable periods” as an attempt to 
extend the working day and therefore constantly rejected the coated pills 
offered by the executives until, pushing aside their general secretary, they 
finally came out on a twenty-six day strike not for higher wage claims, not 
because a majority or even a significant minority were being penalized but 
because they saw in the strike their only weapon to cut across “negotia- 
tions” and attempt to establish voluntary overtime; and this even though 
they knew beforehand that there was not the remotest possibility of finan- 
cial backing from the unions. 

Why no financial backing for an official strike from a union which has 
been in existence since 1923 and charges an entrance fee of £1 and 
quarterly contributions of 8s. 6d.? 

The N.A.S.D. answer was given to a Manchester Guardian reporter 
(24/9/54) who asked if the union ever disclosed the extent of its funds, by 
Mr. Hern, the Assistant General Secretary: 


“” . . ‘We have not large funds, Our contributions are related to the minimum 
costs of our operations.’ One result was that the N.A.S.D. did not pay strike 
pay and, he said, ‘our members do not expect it’. It was no secret that the 
N.A.S.D. never backed strikes financially, and anyway its aim was to ‘avoid 


>” 


strikes’. 
An examination of the N.A.S.D.’s annual report to the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies (File No. 1119T) for 1953, however, reveals that of a 
total fund of £30,817, “the minimum cost of our operations” amounted to 
£15,744, of which benefits to members was £4,288, while the direct bureau- 
cratic rake-off in the form of salaries, allowances and expenses accounted 
for £9,641. This means that the amount which could have been returned 
to the strikers was £17,020; but since, as Mr. Hern says “the N.A.S.D. 
never backed strikes financially”, this surplus will remain in “general 
funds” until a real emergency in the form of additional working expenses 
arises. 

When Mr. Hern laments that “we have no large funds” it must be 
understood that he is not judging by dockers’ standards but by the highest 
available to a British trade unionist, the financial holdings of the T.G.W.U. 
The same above-mentioned source (File No. 1834T) discloses that in 1953 
this union held Government and municipal securities, public utility stock, 
deposit notes, fixed assets, etc., to the value of £9,398,211, while salaries 
and allowances to officers and expenses of the executive committee 
accounted for £998,733 of the total working expenses of £1,443,030. Here, 
in the large salaries and long term invested capital, is the overriding reason 
for trade union opposition to strikes for official recognition of strikes 
would soon whittle away the invested capital and so threaten the main 
“principle” governing the actions of trade union officials: their security. 
So to safeguard their standard of living funds are invested in long term 
securities which presupposes that the funds will not be called upon for 
emergencies such as strike pay. 

The T.G.W.U. dockers fared no better for although offered dispute 
money (£1 per week) if unable to continue working because of the strike, 
they rejected this bribe and forfeited any “aid” by joining the N.A.S.D. 
strikers unofficially. 
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The Strike 


It can now be realized why, when the meat issue arose, the men had had 
enough. And so on the 4th of October, according to manufacturers of 
“public opinion”, a reign of chaos began in England in its traditional garb 
of a strike fomented by subversive elements with carefully laid plans to 
dislocate the economy and seize ‘control of the trade unions in the interests 
of a political party. This now well-known overture was played, the press 
raved, Ministers condemned, industrialists called for troops, the clergy 
prayed and Deakin broadcast; but public opinion, instead of doing the 
right thing and applauding, accepted the strike with, in the indignant words 
of the Economist (23/9/54), apathetic “sheep-like humility”, allowing them- 
selves to be held to ransom by a group of irresponsible malcontents who, 
flaunting the wise advice of executives and without reflecting “upon the 
benefits of upholding the dock scheme as a whole” or “upon the very 
limited nature of the overtime obligations”, remained stupidly adamant. 
The Daily Telegraph carried an editorial headed “Dockers Amok”, big 
business prophesied a loss of hard gained trade to foreign competitors, the 
loss of good-will abroad, the loss of import and export profits, a shortage 
of raw materials and a declining food supply, for all of which, “naturally”, 
the dockers were responsible. The Times and Manchester Guardian made 
much of the fact that it was the smaller manufacturers who, not carrying 
large stocks, were hardest hit. This is so but as will become clear in the 
course of this analysis any disadvantages suffered by them or by the general 
public is entirely the responsibility of the Government, the trade unions 
and the Port employers, and not the dockers. 

Notwithstanding these prophecies of national disasters the Government 
held its hand, seemingly deaf to all cries, until the strike was fourteen 
days old, when Sir Walter Monckton, Minister of Labour, after meeting 
representatives of the employers, the T.G.W.U. and the N.A.S.D., pro- 
posed that the dockers should resume normal work (though without can- 
celling their ban on overtime) while a Court of Inquiry investigated the 
matter. This proposal was rejected by the executives of the N.A.S.D., and 
Mr. Barrett as spokesman said that: 

“The council have carefully considered the suggestion made by the Minister 
regarding a reversion to the pre-strike position. . . . We must report this back 
to our members. The executive council have unanimously agreed that they will 
not recommend to the members in any shape or form the proposal made by the 
Minister.” (Manchester Guardian, 16/10/54.) 

The Government then took the “unusual but not unprecedented step” of 
appeinting a Court of Inquiry composed of a Q.C., the chairman of a big 
business and a union executive, committed to a careful and impartial 
investigation of the grievances, with the result that by 22/10/54 the Times 
reported that: 


“Ministerial spokesmen are sounding much happier all of a sudden, and the 
hour’s hero is Sir Raymond Evershed, chairman of the inquiry. The London 
Chamber of Commerce, however, is much less optimistic, and last night it 
appealed to the Government ‘to send troops to the docks immediately to break 
the stranglehold which the dockers are now using against the economic life of 


the nation’. 


But the Government refused to break the “stranglehold” by bringing in 
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troops. On the face of it this action appears as a reversal of party roles, 
for the late Labour Government, the traditional “champions” of the 
workers, had used troops against the London dockers in 1950, whereas 
here was a Conservative Government, in spite of the clamouring of its 
traditional supporters, acting as arbitrator instead of using force. 


A week after the end of the strike this illusion was shattered — at 
least for the comparative few who read the Economist, which on the 
6/11/54 jubilantly announced the underlying motives for the Government 
restraint and, what is equally important, gave the lie to the prophets of 
doom — the press: 

“The country has withstood a major dock strike, through a much-longer 
period and with much more economic composure than would have been pos- 
sible in any previous postwar year. Whatever its eventual hangover effects, this 


strike has been much less damaging, in the short term, than might have been 
expected. It has also been much less successful. .. . 

“Now, however, one of the principal arteries through which imported sup- 
plies flow into Britain has been wholly blocked for four weeks, and several 
subsidiary arteries have been partially blocked for an only shorter period; but 
the economy has remained surprisingly robust. No doubt the balance of pay- 
ments has suffered, but nobody suggests that the year’s surplus has been wholly 
extinguished. Certainly some factories began to run out of raw materials, but 
there was no widespread laying off of workers. The reserves of external surplus 
and of stock — were there. The strikers’ savings began to run out before 
these reserves did. 


Government restraint was not due to a change of heart, sudden and 
wild, but was purely an opportunistic move which used ‘the relatively 
favourable economic condition of the country in order to avoid a very 
unpopular action. What is more important to an understanding of the 
“unusual but not unprecedented step” is that the Government merely took 
advantage of a situation created by the executives of the two trade unions. 
Instead of standing by an acknowledged principle, these first compromised 
their members in negotiations with the employers, and then during the 
overtime ban and the strike, the one set of bureaucrats withheld its support 
while the other set unwillingly yielded only after the men had brushed 
them aside by taking matters into their own hands. It was clear from the 
start that the employers would not retreat from their position on the over- 
time issue without a stiff fight; and had the union leadership acted in a 
consequent manner the Government would have been forced to resort to 
direct measures against the strikers to prevent a dislocation of the economy. 
Instead the Minister of Labour, confident of the Union leaders’ support, 
could allow the play at impartial arbitration to be staged. 

On the 25/10/54 the Court of Inquiry issued an interim report which 
states (p. 5, para. 6): 

“aud that the N.A.S.D. by imposing a total ban upon or stoppage of over- 
time working were not only causing a provision of the Dock Scheme (para. 

8 (5) (b)) to be infringed — whatever the extent and manner of the obligation 


imposed — but were also breaking the Conciliation Agreement to which they 
_ had adhered.” 


On the first point, the infringement of Clause 8, it is the executives of 
the T.G.W.U. and the N.A.S.D., and the employers who are entirely 
responsible for the ban and its effects upon the country, for in practice 
the employers received all the overtime required and always will so long as 
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the mounting cost of living forces the dockers (like other wage-earners) to 
work overtime to supplement their wages. 

“There is no minimum or guaranteed wage as such in the docks,” notes the 
Manchester Guardian of 22/10/54, “since the work itself is casual [in spite of 
being ‘decasualized’ in 1947 — P.M.] and on a day-to-day basis. Registered 
dockers ‘proving attendance’ (that is, reporting for work) receive attendance 
money of 5s. a turn, A turn is four hours — half a shift or half a day. There 
are eleven turns in a working week, apart from overtime turns, Thus a docker 
proving attendance on each turn, but finding no work, would receive 55s. in 
attendance money. This is made up to £4 8s. which, in a sense, is a guaranteed 
minimum wage. [The basic wage has since been increased — P.M.] For those 
who find work, there is a minimum rate of 12s. a turn, or 24s. a shift (or day).” 

With these rates of pay and the following figures of the average number of 
hours per man per week worked in the latter half of 1953 from the Final 
Report (para. 15, page 6): 


Hours 
“(i) work during ‘normal hours’, i.e., between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. 33.38 
(ii) work not available and attendance proved 5.16 
(iii) overtime work (after 5 p.m. and before 8 a.m.) 292 
(iv) weekend work (by arrangement, voluntary) 1.28” 


we see that the average weekly wage excluding all overtime, that is (iii) 
and (iv), amounts to a little under £5 10s. 

“As a married man with three children needed in October, 1950, an income 
of about £5 after paying insurance, rent and rates, if he and his family were to 
live above the ‘poverty line’, as determined by Rowntree and Lavers [a better 
term would be starvation line — P.M.], it can only be concluded that a small 
proportion of dock workers earn scarcely enough to satisfy the basic material 
needs of their families.” (The Dock Worker, ibid, p. 175.) 


£5 represented the “poverty line” in 1950, yet in the latter half of 1953 
a docker’s average wage amounted to approximately £5 10s. Overtime is 
therefore unavoidable if he is to satisfy basic material needs. The press, 
which continually spreads the legend of the pampered dockworkers and 
their fabulous earnings, may note these calculations based upon impartial 
and official sources. 

The Court was aware of this situation but instead of condemning the 
employers and the two unions it offered a mild rebuke which is itself an 
admission of the validity of the dockers’ protests. “From the practical point 
of view [not the constitutional! — P.M.] the issue is, therefore, a narrow 
one and should be capable of solution without difficulty by establishing 
industrial machinery” (my emphasis — P.M.). 

On the constitutional issue the dockers were found guilty of violating 
Clause 18 of the Conciliation Agreement by striking while the overtime 
issue was “pending” before a joint committee of the Conciliation Machinery 
— that is the question was raised at a meeting of the P.L.E.C. on the 11th 
January, 1954. The employers and union officials were not even mildly 
rebuked by this “impartial” court for failing to reach an agreement after 
the question had been “pending” for four and debated upon for seven 
years while the dockers waited patiently for a verdict. Instead the court 
ventured to add to its interim report (page 6) this constitutional excuse for 
its palpably very partial judgement in the employers’ favour: 

“«-, . In taking the stand which they did on the Constitutional Issue the 

Employers had necessarily to have regard to the fact that the largest Union as 

regards dockworkers, namely the T. & G.W.U., adhered to the Scheme and the 


Conciliation Agreement. They could not therefore do otherwise than they did 
without serious embarrassment to that Union.” 
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The “serious embarrassment to that Union” can refer only to the union 
executive because at the very moment the court offered this excuse: 
32,000 of the 44,000 dockers on strike, ice. over half the total number of 
dockers belonging to this union, were “seriously embarrassing” their execu- 
tive by striking unofficially. 

On the 1/11/54, six days after the publication of the interim report, the 
dockers “made an orderly resumption of work”, driven back by a “victory” 
and financial necessity. Only three days previously the Times (29/10/54) 
under the headline “Hope of Dock Settlement Disappointed” reported that 
any hope of a return disappeared when the official and unofficial strike 
leaders turned down a London port employers’ proposal that work should 
be resumed, including reasonable overtime. At the same time negotiations 
should begin for an agreement on practical arrangements for overtime; and 
meanwhile no man would be penalized for refusing overtime nor would 
anyone be victimized for taking part in the strike. The strike officials 
countered this proposal with the demand that in addition to the guarantees 
given, any settlement reached must be on a national level and apply to all 
ports. To this the employers answered: 

“The overtime dispute was confined to London and the proposals had been 
discussed only with the parties to that dispute. . . . Therefore no question of 


applying to these ports the proposed basis for the resumption of work in 
London arose. 


“To attempt to do so would involve the recognition by the employers of 
unofficial strikers who had stopped work in support of the London strike 
against the repeated instructions of their union, the T.G.W.U., and of men 


whose representatives have no status in the local negotiating machinery.” 

The Observer (31/10/54) however, discloses that the employers’ concern 
for the constitutional issue involved in the recognition of the unofficial 
strikers was by no means the primary cause for the deadlock: 


“ 


. . It has been a struggle between two unions. Mr. Barrett has really been 
fighting Mr. Deakin, his secret [?] object being to turn a small union into a 
large one. Indeed, it is this that has baffled even Sir Walter Monckton’s skill 
and patience. He could not come to terms with Mr, Barrett on this point with- 
out at the same time falling out with Mr. Deakin.” 

With such “principles” at stake the deadlock continued without a solution 

in sight, for whereas concession to the strikers’ demands would automa- 

tically have antagonized the powerful T.G.W.U. executive, rejection of the 

strike committee’s insistence upon a national solution would have meant a 

continuation of the strike. The next day, however, the strike leaders recom- 

mended a return to work. 

How did this metamorphosis come about? Did the employers or Deakin 
have a qualm of conscience now that the Court of Inquiry had pronounced 
the problem capable of solution without difficulty? No. The strike com- 
mittee’s trained professional negotiators simply “resolved” yesterday’s 
“principles” and with twisted statements confronted the men as victors. 

“Now that the position in London is resolved, and having taken note of the 
Minister of Labour’s statement in the House of Commons today, and the state- 
ment made by Mr. Deakin on behalf of his members that ‘overtime is voluntary’, 
the conference recommends a resumption of usual working on Monday. 

“We make the recommendation with the knowledge that this conference will 
be recalled in one month’s time to review the progress made in London and 
the provincial ports with regard to the proposed agreements covering the 
principle of voluntary overtime.” (The Times, 30/10/54.) 
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The reiteration of the employers’ position by the Minister of Labour that 
“the dispute about overtime arose in and was confined to London” was 
enough for Mr. Barrett and Co. to “resolve” the position in London by 
dropping their demand for a solution on a national level and a statement 
by Deakin that... 


“His union, while asserting that overtime was voluntary, accepted that it was 
necessary and that any question of its application was a matter for negotiation 
at the local level, and could only be dealt with at the individual ports.” . . 


was seized upon as an admission that the dockers had won the day while 
the strike leaders, intoxicated with success, conveniently overlooked the 
qualifying phrase “it was necessary”. Barrett’s principles of the 15/10/54 
when he uncompromisingly rejected the Minister of Labour’s peace terms 
with the declaration that “The executive council reiterate the view 
repeatedly expressed that they will not recommend any resumption until 
the employers agree that overtime will be voluntary” (Manchester Guardian, 
16/10/54) [my emphasis — P.M.] suddenly evaporated before the all- 
powerful word of Deakin. 

To have presented Deakin’s statement to the dockers as a guarantee was a 
piece of conscious trickery, or else Mr. Barrett must have one of the 
shortest memories in history, for less than a month had elapsed since this 
very same principled leader produced a number of minutes of O.S.G.J.C. 
meetings to the Court of Inquiry amongst which was a ininute dated 
7/12/54 which records that at a meeting attended by Messrs. Barrett and 
Newman of the N.A.S.D., the chairman, Mr. L. J. Wells, a representative 
of the T.G.W.U., stated on behalf of the “Workpeople’s Side” that 
voluntary overtime 

“was a question of principle and they would always maintain that overtime was 

entirely voluntary and that the men could not be directed to Sunday work 

against their will. He also claimed that there was an understanding in the 

Ocean Trades to the effect that overtime was entirely voluntary.” (Final report, 

para. 22-23.) 

The reason for Barrett’s lapse of memory, aside from the fact that the 
N.A.S.D. executive was opposed to the strike from the beginning, was that 
the dockers were, due to financial necessity, unable to hold out any longer 
and to admit defeat would have meant a loss of face for the strike com- 
mittee; so instead of honesty and full accounting to the men of the reasons 
for failure (thereby leaving the issue clean as a defeat) the word of Deakin, 
who had proved by his past behaviour to be against the interests of the 
men, was considered sufficient guarantee for “victory” — a “victory” won 
on terms no different from those offered by the employers the previous 
January and less favourable than those offered by the Minister of Labour 
on the 15/10/54. 

To the strike committee’s Alleluia chorus was added the high-pitched 
“revolutionary” voice of Harry Pollitt of the Communist Party Executive, 
who, in an article (Daily Worker, 1/11/54) bespattered with “glorious 
solidarity”, “glorious lessons”, etc., with the headline banner “Unity won 
the day”, stated in heavy type, “All honour to the dockers for asserting the 
right of free men to work overtime when they choose and not when the 
employers who “asserted the rights of free men” to dictate to the workers 
bosses dictate that they shall”. We shall-see in a moment that it was the 
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on the overtime issue. This falsification of an issue by the Stalinists is one 
of the many examples of a “strategy and tactics” which, while pretending 
to serve the workers is in content identical with that of, to use Pollitt’s 
phrase, “the employers, the Tory Government and reactionary members of 
the General Council of the Trades Union Congress” — and also the 
Communist Party, Mr. Pollitt. Fortunately the Stalinists are thoroughly 
discredited in the eyes of the people, for despite the Daily Worker's 
“attraction” of “working class language” (the workers are thoroughly sick 
of being working-class) they “prefer” to read the capitalist owned Daily 
Mirror, as is shown by a comparison of the circulation of the two papers. 

If any doubt existed as to the strike committee’s betrayal or the 
employers’ victory it was removed six days after the end of the strike when 
the T.G.W.U. executive, sure in the knowledge that the strike committee’s 
proposed review of progress “in one month’s time” was strictly for dockers’ 
consumption, ratified an agreement on the overtime issue for the Mersey- 
side area. 

“This fundamental issue, on which the court gives no lead, does not appear 
to be solved in the new Merseyside agreement, which was ratified yesterday. A 
docker — given the right to ask for a replacement if he does not wish to 
work overtime, to refuse overtime unless told before 1 p.m., and to refuse 
overtime on Saturdays and Sundays — may still find himself in circumstances 
where, in the last resort he cannot refuse. [My emphasis — P.M.] Negotia- 
tions over many years have failed to settle the matter and the negotiations now 
going forward may well stick again when this one final point is reached. Then 
the only escape from still more serious trouble will be for the stevedores to 
recognize that the principle on which they lay so much stress is an empty one 
[and for the employers to grant that overtime is voluntary — P.M.]. It is far 
better for them to secure for their men the reasonable safeguards [such as 
reasonable overtime — P.M.] which are available, to make a fair bargain and 
stick to it, than to renew a damaging and useless conflict.” (The Times, 
6/11/54.) 

In London both parties to the dispute again began negotiations to work 
out practical arrangements for overtime working, as they had been doing 
since October, 1948, and the result on the basic issue of voluntary overtime 
was the same as it had been five years before — no final agreement was 
possible. 

“London port employers yesterday ended their ‘truce’ on reporting dock 
workers for disciplinary action if they wilfully refuse to work overtime. ... 
The employers say that when all means of replacing a man have been tried and 
failed, he must work overtime if asked or be subject to disciplinary action. The 
Transport and General Workers’ Union, representing most of the dock workers, 
accept this interpretation, but the National Amalgamated Stevedores and 
Dockers still refuse to do so.” (Times, 1/3/54.) 


Inter-Union War 


A factor intimately bound up with the course of the strike, and one 
which partly determined its outcome was, as we have already indicated, the 
rivalry between the T.G.W.U. and the N.A.S.D. It is now time to investi- 
gate the inter-union war in some detail: 

Shortly before the outbreak of the strike the N.A.S.D., which before this 
time was purely a local London “craft” union, decided to expand business 
by opening a branch in the closed shop area of Birkenhead. Trading on 
the widespread dissatisfaction of the T.G.W.U. dockers with their union, 
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an executive of the N.A.S.D. announced that a branch would be formed if 
above 1,500 men joined (working capital). The response was immediate 
and before long 1,600 of the 2,000 men in the docks were “poached” from 
the T.G.W.U. Reprisals against the N.A.S.D. were immediate and the big 
union countered with the threat of a union lockout. 


“Mr. P. J. O'Hare, the Merseyside district secretary of the T.G.W.U., 
said this weekend that his union had not been bluffing when it warned its 
Birkenhead members that any attempt at a breakaway would jeopardize their 
jobs. The Birkenhead branch, he said, would ‘open its list immediately’, and 
approach the labour exchanges if necessary. There would be no difficulty in 
getting people on the register. Mr. O’Hare said that no other union could tissue 
the clearance card which must be produced at the control point before a docker 
could obtain his new record book, which he must have to start work.” (Man- 
chester Guardian, 27/9/54.) [My emphasis — P.M.] 

The preservation of the apparatus is paramount, the interests of the men 
threaten to be subdued or overcome; the wheel has turned a full circle 
from the days when trade unionists (unpaid) risked livelihood and 
imprisonment in the fight for the eight-hour day, the recognition of trade 
unions, the right to strike, factory inspections, etc., to the present day 
when labour bureaucrats are prepared to use every undemocratic means to 
maintain their hold on the mass of the people. In this case, from the con- 
stitutional arsenal comes a weapon which has never been more than a 
reflection of the fact that the workers, too, obey the laws of competition — 
the closed shop, but whereas formerly its reactionary features were more or 
less in abeyance in so far as it protected the organized workers against the 
attempts of employers to cut down wages by using non-union cheap labour 
culled from the ever-present army of unemployed, today, however, with 
full employment, it has become a means whereby trade union monopolies 
protect themselves against their own membership and against rival com- 
petitors in the same way that big business insures its survival through 
price fixing and price rings. At the instigation of the T.G.W.U. the rival 
union was excluded from the workers’ side of the national joint council for 
the port industry. 


“| . This decision was confirmed yesterday at a meeting of the workers’ side 
to which the N.A.S.D. were not invited. The other three unions represented at 
the meeting decided to present a claim to the port employers for an increase in 
dockers’ attendance money — the payment made to port employees who report 
for duty but cannot be found work.” (The Times, 6/10/54.) 


The triumvirate decreed, and shortly after the N.A.S.D.’s exclusion from 
the joint council, came a demand from the highest echelon of the 
“socialist” oligarchy, the T.U.C., to the small union to stop enrolling 
members of the T.G.W.U. and to “send back those it had already enrolled” 
as its action was detrimental to the interests of the trade union movement 
and against the declared principles of the Congress. The “principle” 
revealed by this demand is the utter contempt these bureaucrats have for 
their “brothers” whose wishes are beneath consideration, or who are, to 
use the huntin’ language fashionable in official trade union circles — 
game which must not be “poached”. 

After several warnings from the “squire” the “poacher” was asked on the 
18/10/54 to give assurances to the General Council that the N.A.S.D. 
would stop its trespassing on “private property”. It failed to do so and was 
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promptly suspended from the T.U.C. without a single dissenting vote in 
its favour.* 

This drastic action by the T.U.C. — an affiliation of 183 unions and 
the ultimate authority for 8,088,450 of Britain’s trade unionists — and 
by the T.G.W.U., which had in 1953 a total membership of 1,310,000 and 
controls 64,000 of the country’s 75,000 dockers, against the insignificant 
N.A.S.D. for enrolling a mere handful of men, “poached” of their own 
accord, follows the pattern of all businesses and states in the compulsion 
to smash the slightest threat to their existence whether it be of internal or 
external origin. 

The transformation of the trade union movement into monopolistic 
investment companies with interests diametrically opposed to those of the 
members is shown, first, by the consolidation which has occurred: of the 
410 registered unions the fourteen largest contain 5,980,000 while the 
remaining 396 between them control 2,343,000 members, and, secondly, by 
the growth of investments. In 1953 the total assets of these “Friendly 
Societies” amounted to £72,313,000 (an increase of £55,941,000 in seven- 
teen years). Of this 79.8 per cent represented investments mainly in British 
Government, municipal and Commonwealth securities; mortgages, land and 
building assets accounted for 10.1 per cent; while cash in hand and at 
banks to meet risks of industrial disputes, unemployment, etc., was an 
insignificant 8.7 per cent. It is noteworthy that the proportion of the total 
assets represented by the last item has more or less consistently declined 
from 29.0 per cent in 1921 with the growth of wage restraint policies and 
the withholding of official recognition from strikers. The high proportion 
of invested assets explains why trade union officials denounce almost every 
strike as “irresponsible”. According to the Report of the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies for 1953, Part 4 (H.M.S.O. 1954) from which the above 
cited figures are taken, working expenses, which represent the expenditure 
necessary to maintain a trade union’s organization, accounted for 
£10,338,000 of a total of £17,917,000 subscribed by members during 1953. 
A partial breakdown of the average contribution per member of £2 2s. 11d. 
into types of expenditure reveals that working expenses claimed £1 4s. 9d., 
political fund received 11d., while unemployment and dispute benefits were 
allocated a mere 5d. and 7d. respectively. Translated, these figures mean 
that in a union such as the T.G.W.U., the high degree of concentration and 
control necessitates an enormous capital outlay on offices, printing presses, 
administrative and clerical staff, pensions, subsidizing M.P.s, central 
organizations such as the T.U.C. and Labour Party and the maintenance 
of delegates at conferences at home and abroad, in fact the financing of all 
the manifold activities essential to a semi-state institution. Now the life- 
blood of this huge parasitic growth is sucked from one ultimate source 
alone, members’ contributions (either directly or indirectly from invested 
contributions) and therefore any membership loss cuts to the heart of the 


* The “sporting instinct” is not limited to the squirearchy at home for in 
Kenya defenceless Africans are referred to as “bag” and hunted down with dogs; 
in Malaya imported head-hunters have been used in the “chase”, while the U.S.A. 
has its representative in Secretary Wilson, an admirer of “bird-dogs”. 
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apparatus. Herein lies the threat of the N.A.S.D. “poaching” activities. The 
gulf between the small cliques of more or less co-optatively recruited labour 
politicians and the mass of members who are in the vast majority apathetic 
to the “principles” and practice of trade unionism, is deep and well defined 
and in times of crisis when the officialdom openly denounces their aroused 
“brothers”, the most disaffected groups cut the tenuous ties by transferring 
their allegiance to a competitor. To use a business term, a loss of capital 
and customers’ good-will may lead to bankruptcy.* 

With the active support of the T.U.C., the T.G.W.U. successfully 
squashed this threat in its early stage by simultaneous action against its 
own membership and the rival union. 

This joint action effectively immobilized the N.A.S.D. for, although it 
continued its “poaching” activities in Hull, Liverpool and Manchester, 
official recognition of the union was not forthcoming in these areas. In 
Hull the employers treat all complaints from the stevedores’ union as if 
coming from any individual group of unorganized dockers notwithstanding 
the fact that most of the dockers in the area are now enrolled as members 
of the N.A.S.D. 

“There have been several instances, too, where a complaint from the 
N.A.S.D. has been passed on by the employers to the T.G.W.U. for settlement 
‘through the normal channels ...’ in fact, their 2,400 local members, unless 
they hold as an insurance the white card of the accepted Transport and General 
Workers’ Union as well, have no union representation in negotiations.” (The 
Times, 30/11/54.) 

Today as a “safeguard” these dockers are paying union dues to two sets 
of parasites in order to retain their jobs but at the same time they are 
prepared to strike to force official recognition of the N.A.S.D. This union 
executive discouraged further action until the Minister of Labour replied 
to an appeal made on the 20/11/54 that the dockers in any port should be 
free to join any union they wish: By the 6/1/55 the Minister of Labour 
had not answered the appeal and so at a private meeting the Hull dockers 
declared unanimously to strike on 24th January if the employers persisted 
in their refusal to recognize the union. However, four days before the 
impending strike the N.A.S.D. instructed their members to continue normal 


work, 

“The executive council met yesterday, and after consideration of the decision 
of Hull members on 6th January to withdraw their labour on Monday, decided, 
in view of what were considered to be changed circumstances, not to endorse 
the strike decision.” (Times, 21/1/55.) 


* The role of the Stalinists is thrown into sharp relief by their “tactics” during 
the inter-union war in which they were the vocal champions of the T.G.W.U. and 
T.U.C. with their slogan “reform from within”: Harry Pollitt in a tirade against 
“right wing leaders” said “Let the stevedores, dockers and lightermen now 
use the proud position they have won [the “victory” on the overtime issue — 
P.M.] to cement a still closer unity, and above all let the transport men see that 
the fight for real democracy in the T.G.W.U. reaches new heights. 

“In this way they can help to bring about changes in policy and leadership not 
only in the Transport and General Workers’ Union but in the whole trade union 
movement.” (Daily Worker, 1/11/54.) 

On the contrary the fight for real democracy begins with the destruction of 
the trade union structure when the Deakins, Tewsons and — Pollitts will be 
rendered harmless. 
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And so the 24th came and went without a strike and without official 
recognition of the Union. Clearly the N.A.S.D., unless pushed by the 
members, will endeavour to remain on terms with the employers, T.G.W.U. 
and T.U.C., even if it means a sacrifice of “principles”. This was also 
demonstrated by their refusal, at the height of the recruiting campaign, to 
accept 160 T.G.W.U. men from Bromborough Dock who applied for 
admittance to the union because they were, at the time of their application, 
on an unofficial strike over a dirt money award. 

First through its betrayal of the strikers and now by diverting the men 
away from the basic reason for the strike, the overtime issue, into a sterile 
inter-union war, the N.A.S.D.’s “defiance” serves thoroughly the interests 
of the trade union structure itself (and in this case the employers’ interests). 
But in spite of the executives’ réle as constant betrayer, the docker’s right 
to join any union he wishes must be upheld not only because the closed 
shop policy of the big union violates the elementary democratic rights of 
choice and movement but also because it cuts across the T.G.W.U.’s 
attempts to dictate terms to its members by holding them to ransom. 
Equally important is the fact that the fight for this right drives a wedge 
into the ever increasing monopolistic character of the trade union move- 
ment. While upholding this right it must, however, be pointed out that the 
N.A.S.D., too, is attempting to expand business solely in the interests of 
its own bureaucracy and therefore is not a real alternative to the T.G.W.U. 
It is a bureaucracy which operates strictly within the confines of the trade 
union structure with its conciliation acts, industrial agreements, paid 
functionaries, “principles”, political levies, negotiations, workerside repre- 
sentatives, shop stewards to safeguard and enforce rules and which 
confines the struggle to that of worker versus employer as the decisive 
conflict, thereby maintaining the bureaucratic hold on the mass of the 

eople. 

i The alternative remains, as has been said before,* for the workers to 
organize themselves independently of the Trade Union bureaucracy with 
its stifling undemocratic rules and unprincipled business activities. Once 
taken out of the Trade Union framework and not confined to officially 
approved channels which have the effect of emphasizing their purely 
sectional aspects above all others, struggles against overtime and many 
other issues can base themselves on the realities of the given situation and, 
in due course, find their connection with other struggles also aiming at 


political and material improvement more in keeping with existing possi- 
bilities. 


Post Scriptum 


One strike has ended but another is on the cards for the employers are 
still able to demand overtime working. This the Government, the trade 
union executives and the employers know and accordingly the avant-garde 
has discovered defects in the present scheme and is out canvassing consti- 
tutional changes for the “benefit” of the dockers. 


* See N. Parker, The British Railway (Western Region) Strike — May, 1954, 
Contemporary Issues, Vol. 5, No. 19, pp. 200-202. 
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“ . . Evidently the officials have to a great extent lost the confidence of the 
men. 


“In the docks, there is one specific reason (among others) for this, The Dock 
Labour Boards, which are responsible for labour supply at all the docks, include 
trade union representatives, who are thus acting as employers’ agents towards 
the very men they represent. [My emphasis — P.M.] This confidence- 
destroying situation appears to have no exact parallel in any other industry.” 
(Observer, 10/54.) : 

This appeal received official support in both Houses. Lord Ammon, chair- 
man of the 1951 committee which is still investigating the activities of 
“subversive elements” in dockland, 

“, . asked the Government whether in the light of the experience of the ten 

years’ working of the National Dock Labour Scheme they would appoint a 

commission to inquire whether the scheme needed revision. He moved for 

papers. 

“He said that the time had come for a wider and more definite inquiry and 
that there must be something fundamentally wrong with a scheme which seemed 
to be so frequently bedevilled by the intransigence of those for whom it had 
been established. In every trouble the same knot of trouble makers appeared to 
create disturbance which upset the country. The last strike was a strike against 
discipline. : 

“The board must be masters in their own house. The latest strike would not 
be the last: as soon as things settled down, and matters seemed ripe, the same 
trouble would arise. There had to be an exercise of authority, and those in 
charge had to be trusted and equipped with proper power.” (Times, 7/11/54.) 
His suggestion was at the time considered a little premature by the 

Government whose opinion was that “it would be wise to allow time for 
discussion beforé taking any decision about a commission of inquiry” 
(Times, ibid.). 

However, by the 15/3/55 the Times reported that officers of the Minister 
of Labour had met representatives of the port employers to discuss possible 
changes to the Dock Labour Scheme, a step warmly welcomed by them. 
Similar talks were held with the N.A.S.D., the W.L.T. & B.U. and the 
T.G.W.U. The latter union is said to be opposed to any significant changes 
in the scheme. 

The stage is set and public opinion is accordingly being prepared: 

“The misfortune of the past three weeks is that there has been a singular 
lack of such impulsion. Indeed when blame is apportioned for the present 
passivity of the public, it is Fleet Street that should take the brunt. Most of the 
national newspapers have made only two things plain during their coverage of 
these strikes, The first is that they will have nothing to do with the hunting of 
witches. [This author is obviously not a reader of the Times or Manchester 
Guardian — P.M.] It is entirely praiseworthy to say that one will have nothing 
to do with the burning of witches; but, when witches exist, it is an absurd 


excess of good democratic manners to refuse to publish information about their 
whereabouts.” (Economist.) 


To avoid further trouble is the simplest thing in the world: it is only 
necessary to recognize the dockers’ right to voluntary overtime and the 
right to join whatever union they choose. To be sure “witches” will be 
found and the board will be given measures to be masters in their own 
house in order to control the “irresponsible” masses — “the communist 
dupes”. The press alarum about Stalinist activities in the unions and their ° 
attempts to gain executive control is an exaggeration which does not square 
with the facts. The Court of Inquiry state explicitly in their final report 
that the large number of dockers who are sincerely persuaded that com- 
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pulsory overtime is wrong in principle cannot be “compendiously classed — 
as malevolent persons having no regard for the welfare of the public”. 
Moreover, fulminations against communist activity are an admission that — 
union affairs are not in the control of the members for when allowed to 
express their opinion of the “workers’ party”, as in the last general elec- © 
tion, they reject them utterly. Apart from these facts a report in today’s 
Times (23/3/55) demonstrates unmistakably the moribund nature of the 
Communist Party in Britain: 
“The declining membership of the Communist Party and the fall in sales of 
the Daily Worker are causing concern at the party headquarters in London. The 
Daily Worker has had a precarious financial existence and a ‘fighting fund’ and 


appeals have helped to keep it going, but during the past two years circulation 
has declined steadily.” 


Deakin, the “elected” life general secretary, with his aptitude for denuncia- 
tion of “plots” a la MacCarthy can point to numerous examples at branch 
level where stalinists are active like scum on agitated waters polluting and 
clouding, but it remains irrefutable that all matter of policy, agreements, 
etc., are decided upon by paid full-time officials appointed from above and — 
who, if necessary, override branch resolutions (examples can be found in 
The Government of British Trade Unions by Joseph Goldstein which we 
presume Deakin has read since he wrote the foreword). If any “witches” 
are found in the official strata who control union affairs they are there 
with the full knowledge and consent of the executive. The Government and © 
the trade union bosses have a stake in keeping the C.P. going so as to serve 
as a scapegoat when the time comes, inter alia, to push through a new 
“Dockers’ Charter” so that “strikes against discipline” can be dealt with 
by those “equipped with the proper power”. The hunting of witches and 
any new dock scheme will not be directed against the stalinists, always the 
staunch supports of the trade union apparatus, but against the real threat, 
the dockers. 

March, 1955. 


Peace through Strength 


An international commission of ornithologists returned here today from 
an inspection of the Elbe estuary after crossing swords with a rival German 
team over the number of sheldrakes which had been killed by N.A.T.O. 
bombing practice. 

. . . RAF. officers . . . said that the ornithologists had established that 
the bombing targets were 3,000 yards from the nearest roosting ground. 
Dr. John Berry, director of the Scottish Nature Conservancy, . . . said 
that sheldrakes in Scottish estuaries were never disturbed by low-flying 
aircraft. His experience was that wild birds inevitably colonized bombing 
ranges because they were undisturbed by sportsmen or egg collectors. 
(—Reuter, Manchester Guardian, 18th August, 1955.) 
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